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{Ir may be well to say that this article was 
written before the appearance of the articles 
on kindred subjects in the last number of this 
Magazine. A few passages only have been 
changed. ] 


We have just been passing through, 
perhaps we have not yet fully come 


out of, one of those curious fits of - 


panic which seem ever and anon to 
seize upon the English nation, and 
which, after exciting everybody for a 
little while, die away and are forgotten. 
I can remember several of the kind, 
though I am not sure that I can give 
the exact date to each. Twice or thrice 
within my memory has all Britain been 
mightily alarmed for fear of the French. 
It is a good many years ago, but I dis- 
tinctly remember that Mr. Martin 
Tupper made some very patriotic verses 
on one occasion. There was a line— 


“ Englishmen, arm, up with your rifles ;” 


and the verse that rimed to it was 
something about not “standing on 
trifles.” And there was another stanza 
which I remember more perfectly— 


“« Jesuit priests and pretorian legions 
Clamour like hounds to be loosed on their 


rey, 
re bs devastate Protestant regions, 

And to have vengeance for Waterloo day.” 
And there was another time, or the same, 
when everybody was so full of the com- 
ing invasion that it became the correct 
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thing to write books on the subject, and 
Sir Edward Creasy, I think it was, wrote 
a book upon all the invasions and pro- 
jected invasions of England from the 
beginning of things. Then there was 
the great panic which gave birth to 
the volunteers, and everybody took to 
talking about volunteers and the volun- 
teer movement and the wonderful things 
that were tocome of them. Now for all 
these panics there was some kind of 
reason. A power was prominent, almost 
dominant, in Europe, which from the 
days when the modern states of Europe 
began to exist, has always been the dis- 
turbing element among them. Against 
that power, a power on whose acts no 
man could reckon, it was indeed the 
wisdom of every nation in Europe to 
stand thoroughly prepared. While 
France stood, in its own eyes at least, 
at the head of the nations of the 
continent, while she claimed to dictate 
to every other nation and to meddle in 
all their internal affairs, while she was 
ever and anon threatening to avenge 
Waterloo and was more steadily setting 
forth her claim to the western provinces 
of Germany, it was indeed the duty of 
every European nation to stand ready for 
the attack for which it might be marked 
out as the next victim. Never had any 
nation, among nations professing to live 
side by side on equal terms, reached 
such a height of insolence. Did Ger- 
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many or Italy aim at that process of 
consolidation through which France had 
gone at an earlier time? The strength 
which the united nation gained from 
its unity was looked on as so much 
taken away from the strength of France. 
France, as claiming a right to domineer 
over all her neighbours, openly made it 
her business to keep them weak and dis- 
united. With France in the ascendant, 
with the power of France wielded by 
the unscrupulous will of Louis Napoleon 
Buonaparte, no nation could be safe for 
a moment. The panics might take a 
somewhat absurd shape, but our mo- 
ments of panic were moments of greater 
wisdom than the fits which alternated 
with the panics, the fits in which we 
fell down and worshipped the common 
enemy. In such a state of things our 
moments of panic were in truth our 
lucid intervals. They were moments 
far more honourable to us than the fit 
of madness in which we allowed our- 
selves to be dragged by our dear and 
faithful ally into an attack on a sove- 
reign and a people who had never 
wronged us, on behalf of the foulest 
tyranny on earth. 

But those days are past. The tyrant 
has fallen—fallen amid such utter scorn 
and ignominy as few tyrants in the 
world’s history have fallen. The boasted 
strength of the nation which claimed to 
give law to Europe has shown itself to 
be utter weakness. The old disturbing 
power lies crushed beneath the mightiest 
stroke of righteous vengeance that the 
world has seen for ages. One might 
have deemed that one universal cry 
of joy and thankfulness would have 
gone up from liberated Europe. One 
might have deemed that no language 
could have been found so fitting 
to be the common song of mankind 
as the strains in which the Hebrew 
poet of old rejoiced over the fall of a 
kindred tyranny, the strains in which he 
sang how Lucifer had fallen from heaven, 
how the oppressor had ceased and the 
golden city ceased. Instead of this, at 
the very moment of deliverance we are 
seized with another panic, and the 
panic is this time directed against the 


deliverer. It is directed, nt against 
the power which has so long threatened 
the peace and freedom of Europe, but 
against the power which has given 
Europe at least a moment of peace in 
which it may breathe freely. 

It is my lot always to be on the 
unfashionable side. Seventeen years 
ago I saw no reason to dread Russia, 
and every reason to dread France. Last 
year, to my amazement, I found myself 
going along with a popular cry. I was 
at once surprised and delighted to find 
that the glorious struggle in which the 
German nation was engaged—a struggle 
to free itself from the French aggression 
of the moment, to make French aggres- 
sion impossible for the future—awakened 
general sympathy in England. Since 
then the tide of public opinion has 
turned the other way, and I find myself 
left in a state to which I am far better 
used. The odd logic which turns against 
a cause allowed to be righteous, simply 
because that cause is victorious, is alto- 
gether beyond me. It is not often that 
right and might go together. But I 
cannot believe that right is turned into 
wrong, simply because, for once in a way, 
might has become its companion. 

The two cries which we have had 
going about lately are both somewhat 
startling, and to a plain understanding 
they seem also a little inconsistent with 
one another. All of a sudden we were 
told that we had no army, that we could 
not put togethera hundred thousand men. 
We could not put together forty thousand 
men. We had no powder, or we had 
the wrong kind of powder. We had 
no rifles, or we had the wrong kind of 
rifles. Our soldiers were not like the 
educated soldiers of Prussia. Our 
officers were not like the scientific officers 
of Prussia. The volunteers themselves, 
the glory of the land, would, it was 
suddenly found out, be of no kind of 
good in areal battle. All this sounded 
very frightful, and very likely some of 
it might be true, but one had a kind of 
notion that one had heard it all before 
more than once. Then, to make the 


thing more frightful, we were told that 
our turn was sure to come next. As soon 
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as Bismarck had eaten up France, he was 
sure to come andeat up England. The 
thing was quite certain. Somebody who 
had the good luck to understand 
German had heard two Germans on an 
English railway talking very ugly 
things in their own tongue. Nay, it 
was quite certain that Prussian officers 
had been seen with a map of England, 
planning out campaigns in divers parts 
of our island, and this, there could be 
no doubt, meant mischief. It was 
whispered back again that this was only 
part of the scientific military educa- 
tion of Prussian officers, that they did 
exactly the same with maps of Russia 
and Turkey and Spain and California 
and the Cannibal Islands, and that it 
could hardly be believed that they were 
going to invade all the world at once. 
That was all very well; the maps of 
the other countries might very likely be 
meant for scientific study or scientific 
amusement, but a map of England could 
be meant only for real work. The 


Prussians were certainly coming ; they _ 


might not indeed come straight from 
the gates of Paris to the no-gates of 
London; they might swallow up Luxem- 
burg and Belgium and Holland on the 
road, by way of a whet; but if so, it 
would be much the same; we were 
bound by treaty to fight for all these 
states, and we had no men, no rifles, no 
powder, with which we could fight for 
them. All this was unpleasant en¢ugh, 
but while we were rubbing our eyes in 
wonder and scratching our heads in 
puzzledom, and trying to find out how 
we could get out of such a sad state of 
things, there came another cry, if any- 
thing, more appalling than the other. 
The same people who told us that we 
were effaced, wiped out, clean gone, that 
we had no men, no rifles, no powder, 
told us all of a sudden that we were 
bound to go to war with Russia the next 
morning. Our honour demanded it ; our 
“ prestige,” whatever that is, demanded 
it; effaced as we were, we were bound 
to go forth, at the bidding of honour and 
“ prestige,” to fight with Russia, though 
we had neither men, rifles, nor powder 
to fight her with. How this was to be 





done was not very plain to ordinary 
minds. One might have thought that 
the votaries of honour and “ prestige” 
expected miracles to be wrought on 
their behalf, that the walls of Russian 
fortresses were to fall down at the 
sound of the British trumpet, and that 
the hosts of the Czar were to be put to 
flight before such easy weapons as lamps 
and pitchers. But one could hardly 
believe that miracles were looked for, 
when the very men who were urging us 
to fight were endlessly sneering at the 
King of Prussia for being old-fashioned 
enough to believe that there is a God 
that judgeth the earth. Still, men or 
no men, rifles or no rifles, powder or no 
powder, we were to go forth and fight 
Russia. The cause was a cause in 
which we could not hold back ; it was 
the cause of the faith of treaties. To 
be sure we, and every other nation in 
Europe, had freely trampled treaties 
under foot, whenever it was convenient 
to do so. In defiance of treaties, 
Belgium had been separated from 
Holland ; in defiance of treaties, Poland 
had vanished from the map of Europe ; 
in defiance of treaties, the common- 
wealth of Cracow had been swallowed 
up by Austria; in defiance of treaties, 
a Buonaparte sat on the throne of 
France ; in defiance of treaties, he had 
seized the neutral land of Savoy. All 
these things might be passed by; it was 
only free states that they concerned. 
Russia herself might be forgiven wher 
it was only a free country which she 
swallowed up; such matters did not 
touch our honour and our “prestige ;” 
but when a barbarian despotism was 
threatened, then honour and “ prestige ” 
were touched to the quick. We did not 
strike a blow for the neutrality of Savoy 

it is a chance if we should have stricken 
a blow for the neutrality of Switzerland 
itself; but for the neutrality of the Black 
Sea all risks must be run. All other 
powers might rej,udiate treaties at will, 
but to Russia no such freedom might 
be allowed, at least when she was dealing 
with her kindred despots. Poland and 
Cracow, Savoy and Switzerland, were 
matters of no account. But the inde- 
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pendence and integrity of the Ottoman 
Empire—that is, the continued bondage 
of Eastern Christendom—was a thing 
so holy that for its sake we were bound 
to wage a war, even though we had no 
men, no rifles, no powder, to wage it 
with. 

Another thing is wonderful. Fifteen 
years ago Russia was overcome, and, 
being overcome, she was treated as 
those who are overcome commonly are 
treated. She was made to surrender 
part of her territory, so as to keep her 
away from a river her presence on 
which those who overcame her held to 
be dangerous. She had also to submit 
to certain huwiliating conditions, re- 
straining her in some of the common 
rights of an independent nation, Just 
now France is overcome, far more 
completely overcome than Russia was. 
France, like Russia, has to surrender 
part of her territory, so as to keep her 
away from a river her presence on 
which those who have overcome her 
hold to be dangerous. She has also to 
pay a great sum of money; but she is 
not subjected to any humiliating con- 
ditions ; she is not restrained in any of 
the common rights of an independent 
nation. Yet, by some means which I 
cannot understand, the treaty to which 
Russia had to submit is held to be far 
more binding than the treaty to which 
France has had to submit. To give 
formal notice that a treaty will no 
longer be regarded may not be diplo- 
matically correct ; but it is surely more 
honest and straightforward than either 
to shuffle out of a treaty or to pick 
some quarrel in order to get rid of it. 
Yet no words could be found too strong 
to denounce the conduct of Russia in 
saying that she would no longer be 
bound by a most: humiliating treaty. 
Meanwhile those who spoke most fiercely 
against Russia for so doing have been 
speaking of the far less humiliating 
treaty to which France has submitted 
as a mere truce, a mere breathing-space, 
till she can begin her old career again. 
They are in fact encouraging France to 
do, in a shape in every way more 
mischievous, the very thing which they 


have been so fiercely denouncing Russia 
for doing. 

Such are the various cries,—cries, I 
must think, a little inconsistent with 
one another,—to which we have been 
listening for some months past. But 
of course the great cry of all is the cry 
of no men, no rifles, no powder. If 
this really be so, it is a grievous fault, 
and ought doubtless to be put straight 
as soon as may be. But, looking more 
broadly at the matter, I cannot conceive 
a time when the cry of danger, invasion, 
and such like, at least from any 
European power, was more utterly out 
of place. The power from which there 
was real danger to us and to the rest 
of the world lies crushed, and can at 
all events do no mischief for some time 
to come. Think, if France had been 
victorious. Will any man persuade me 
that the great nation would have been 
content with simple victory, content 
even with the Rhine frontier? The 
nation and its Buonaparte would have 
been at least sorely tempted to go on 
and repeat the whole career of the 
other Buonaparte. Belgium, so often 
threatened, would of course have been 
swallowed up; and Belgium is the one 
continental state which all English 
parties agree that we are bound to 
defend. And we may be sure that a 
still more direct attack on England 
would have followed before long. It 
might not have come this year, but it 
would have come very soon. An attack 
on England, after a successful attack on 
Prussia, would have been the natural 
wind-up of the policy of Louis Napoleon 
Buonaparte. The policy of the tyrant has, 
after all, been very simple. At the head of 
the great nation, with ideas to express, 
defeats to avenge, and so forth, his one 
object was to get a name for himself 
and to flatter the French passion for 
glory by attacking the chief European 
powers in turn. No one attacked him ; 
no usurper was ever let so completely 
alone. Reigning, as he did, in defiance 
of treaties, no one thought of putting 
those treaties in force against him. 
Everybody fell down and worshipped 
him ; kings called him “brother ;” he 
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was made a Knight of the Garter, he 
dined with the Lord Mayor and kissed 
the Queen.t The reward of all this 
forbearance, and somewhat more than 
forbearance, was a series of systematic 
aggressions on the chief powers of 
Europe. The object was to teach them 
that France, under her Buonaparte, was 
stronger than any of them. But it 
was a great point to do the thing easily 
and with a show of decency. The way 
was to pick a quarrel with each state in 
turn, beginning with his fellow-despots, 
and, if possible, to make the thing look 
respectable by bamboozling some free 
state to join her in his enterprise. He 
began with picking a quarrel with 
Russia, a power guilty enough in other 
quarters, but innocent towards him. 
In the depths of the “ Eastern Question” 
it was easy to dig up grounds of quarrel, 
silver stars, keys, and what not. So the 
quarrel was picked, and England was 
bamboozled into the great national 
crime of the Russian war. He then 
went on to pick a quarrel with Austria, 
also a power guilty in other quarters, 
but innocent towards him. To that end 
he bamboozled Italy with hopes of de- 
liverance ; he would free Italy from the 
Alps to the Hadriatic, a promise which, as 
we all know, he took care not to fulfil. 
Cavour probably was more wary than 
Buonaparte, and foresaw better than he 
what was coming. But how little any 
zeal for Italy had to do with the attack 
on Austria is plain from the fact that, 
from the moment when it appeared that 
the movement was likely to issue in 
Italian freedom and Italian unity, Buo- 
naparte ever after showed himself 
the bitterest enemy of Italian freedom 
and Italian unity. He went back from 
his Italian campaign without having 
done the work which he promised to 
do, but not without exacting his stipu- 
lated wages in the shape of the two 

1See the Spectator, August 25, 1855, espe- 
cially the leading article headed ‘‘ The Kiss.” 

{When I wrote this a month back I did not 
foresee that the same man, with the blood 
of fresh thousands on his hands, would be 
again received at the English Court and, what 
is of more importance, be cheered by an Eng- 
lish crowd. ] 


Italian provinces which he took to 
himself. After the turn of Austria 
naturally came the turn of Prussia ; 
the third great military power of the 
Continent was to be humbled as the 
other two had been. Prussia was ac- 
cordingly attacked on the most ridiculous 
pretext of all, but undoubtedly with the 
fixed purpose of robbing Germany of 
her western provinces. As England 
had served his purpose in the attack 
on Russia, as Italy had served his pur- 
pose in the attack on Austria, it is clear 
that the Tyrant was deluded enough to 
think that Southern Germany would, in 
the like sort, serve his purpose in the 
attack on Prussia. England had been 
thoroughly deluded ; we have not fully 
awakened from our delusion even now. 
Italy was only half deluded, and in the 
end she outwitted her enemy. But 
Southern Germany refused to be deluded 
for a single moment; the gamester threw 
his last cast; the dice proved against 
him, and the whole fabric of evil fell to 


~ the ground. But had it been otherwise, 


had France conquered, had France been 
extended to the Rhine instead of Ger- 
many being extended to the Mosel, had 
French troops éntered Berlin instead of 
German troops entering Paris, had the 
great nation stood triumphant and domi- 
nant over every continental power, will 
any man persuade me that the turn of 
the Island Empire would not have come 
next? It would have been the one 
thing wanting to complete the great 
cycle of successful aggressions. It must 
never be forgotten that an essential part 
of the programme of Louis Napoleon 
Buonaparte, as set forth by him years 
ago, was to avenge thedefeat of Waterloo. 
If his star had led him so far in triumph 
as to avenge the share of Prussia in that 
defeat, can we doubt what would have 
come next would have been to finish the 
work by avenging the share of England ? 

From this danger, our real danger 
within the bounds of Europe, the Ger- 
man victories have saved us. And now 
we turn round and lavish our sympathies 
upon our fallen enemies and have little 
but revilings for our victorious brethren. 
The mighty triumph of right, the 
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grandest display which the world ever 
saw of human force and human skill 
working for a great and noble cause, is 
met with coldness and more than cold- 
ness, with ostentatious insult and suspi- 
eion, by those who, next to the victors 
themselves, have most need to rejoice 
in the victory. Truly our continental 
brethren may reproach us that we love 
our enemies and hate our friends; by 
this time doubtless they perceive that if 
France had triumphed and all they had 
died, then it had pleased us well. 

I believe that there never was in this 
world a panic more unreasonable than 
the fear of danger to England from the 
side of Germany. If there is any 
<dlanger, it is a danger of our own making. 
Germany is our natural ally against the 
common enemy: she has been so always, 
from the day of Bouvines to the day of 
Waterloo. Germany has no interest in 
doing us harm ; she has no sentimental 
provocation to dous harm ; fora longtime 
to come she cannot even have the means 
to do us harm. If the nameof England 
is beginning to be hateful in German 
ears, it is wholly the fault of England. 
It is because a kindred people, engaged, 
for once in the world’s history, in purely 
righteous warfare, looked to their breth- 
ren, if not for material help, at least 
for cheering sympathy, and all that they 
have got is scorn for themselves and 
brutal sneers at their sovereign. I be- 
lieve that the wisest heads in Germany 
and those who wield the affairs of 
Germany are still thoroughly friendly 
tous. But if German popular feeling 
has turned against us, such a change is 
neither wonderful nor undeserved. If 
ever we feel the effects of having turned 
our natural friends into our enemies, it 
will be wholly our own doing. 

Germany, in truth, has nothing to 
gain by attacking England. I see no 
reason to doubt that the policy of the 
new Empire will be peaceful. But, 
supposing it to be otherwise, the ob- 
vious fields for its warlike energies lie 
elsewhere. It is obvious that Germany 
is imperfect as long as Austria and 
the adjoining states, Tyrol, Kirnthen, 
and the rest, are separated from Ger- 


many and attached to Hungary. It is 
very strange geography which makes 
Wien, Salzburg, and Innsbruck some- 
thing other than German. Then again, 
there are Liefland and Esthland, lands 
in which the German element has to 
struggle hard against the evil influence 
of Russia. If united Germany goes 
forth either conquering or peaceably 
annexing, it strikes me that these are 
the quarters in which those processes 
are the most likely to take place. If 
it should unhappily be otherwise, if 
Switzerland or Belgium or Holland 
should be attacked, then, I grant, be 
the aggressor France or Germany or 
whoever it might be, it would be the 
duty of all Europe to step in in the 
name of European freedom. 

Still, though I fail to see the special 
reason for any special alarm at this 
particular moment, there is no doubt 
that in this wicked world it is always 
better to stand ready for anything that 
may happen, however unlikely. I am 
a peace man, but I am not a peace-at- 
any-price man. [I hold, as fully as any 
fire-eater, that it would never do to let 
the world think that England will 
never fight, come what will. I protest 
against shedding one drop of English 
blood or spending one farthing of Eng- 
lish money to bolster up a loathsome 
despotism at the other end of Europe. 
But if free Belgium or free Switzerland 
were to be threatened, that would be 
quite another matter. So, silly as mere 
panics are, it can never be wrong 
seriously to set our house in order. 
At the same time, it might he better, 
if it can be done, to set our house in 
order without that wonderful turn- 
ing of ourselves inside out with which 
on these occasions we commonly amuse 
the world. The cry is for army reform, 
and so far the cry is not an unreason- 
able one. But two different notions of 
army reform split off from one another 
at the first moment. One notion of 
army reform is to spend more money on 
such an army as we have now. Another 
notion is to get a better kind of army 
for the money which we now spend 
upon it, or possibly for less. 
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May I here be allowed to express 
the sort of feeling with which I as an 
outsider look upon the existing British 
army, feelings which I certainly do not 
believe to be wholly confined to myself? 
There are no doubt military families 
and military circles in which everything 
to do with the army seems intelligible 
and natural. But outside those families 
and circles, the army certainly seems 
something very wonderful. I am one 
of those who have to look on all pro- 
fessions from the outside ; I can pretty 
well understand the Church and the 
Law; I have some vague notions about 
Medicine, and some notions vaguer still 
about the Navy ; but the Army is to me 
a perfect mystery. The most prominent 
facts about it seem to be that we pay a 
vast deal more for our army than any 
other nation pays for its army—that, as 
far as touches those who make it up, it 
is said to be the best army in the 
world—and yet that we are told that, 
if we were suddenly called on to act, 
we should be utterly unable to do any- 
thing. Here is the plain fact ; wepay much 
more for our army than other nations, and 
yet military men themselves tell us that 
we have no army capable of doing any- 
thing at all. These things are puzzling 
on the face of them ; and, if we come to 
look a little closer into the matter, we 
find points of detail which to an out- 
sider seem no less puzzling. First of 
all, there is the point which the House 
of Commons has just been debating. 
The British army is, I believe, the 
only army in the world in which officers 
buy their commissions. A plain man 
might think that the existence of this odd 
kind of revenue ought to have the effect 
of making the British army cheaper than 
any other instead of dearer. A plain 
man might also think that the avowed 
buying and selling of places of authority 
was in itself a very strange thing. It 
is certain that, if the like were done in 
any other branch of the public service, 
it would be thought very strange in- 
deed. Conceive a Judge or a Bishop or 
a county magistrate or a chief constable 
buying his offive. There may be some 
good reason which makes these cases 





different from those of a captain or a 
colonel buying his office ; but the differ- 
ence is certainly not visible to the naked 
eye at the first glance. Of course it 
may be said that there is such a thing 
as purchase in the Church as well as in 
the army, that, if men buy commissions, 
they also buy livings. It is certain 
that something very like buying livings 
does very often take place. But it is 
also certain‘ that, in strictness of lan- 
guage, Church livings cannot be bought 
and sold, and it is also certain that the 
approaches to such a process which the 
law does allow are looked on as abuses 
by most people except those who profit 
by them. And, after all, the buying of 
livings, so far as it exists, exists only 
because some livings are in private gift. 
No one can buy a living which is in 
any kind of public patronage, any more 
than he can buy any other public 
appointment. Then again, the outsider 
may perhaps look on the purchased 
commission as wonderful in another 
way, when he remembers the legal 
position of the army. It is one of our 
great constitutional doctrines that a 
standing army is illegal. Its existence 
is legalized from year to year by a series 
of special Acts of Parliament. In order 
to get rid of the army altogether there 
would be no need to pass any Act of 
Parliament, but simply to refrain from 
passing an Act of Parliament. The 
commission is therefore something in its 
own nature precarious, something whose 
value may come to an end any year. 
It may therefore seem a little strange 
that these purchased commissions should 
be looked on as something permanent, 
something giving their holders vested 
interests, something calling for compen- 
sation in case of abolition, just like the 
freehold estates of the clergy of a dis- 
established Church. There is surely a 
vast difference between a property which 
nothing short of an Act of Parliament 
can take away, and a property which 
may any year become of no value what- 
ever by the easier process of Parliament 
holding its tongue. Then again, there 
is some further mystery about regulation 
prices and non-regulation prices, and 
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some hints are given that the British 
tax-payer is to be made to pay for some- 
thing or other which even the rules of 
the service do not recognize. To an 
outsider this sounds like the claim of 
the owners of rotten boroughs for com- 
pensation at the public expense at the 
time of the great Reform Bill. 

For all these things there may be some 
good reason, but they are puzzling. There 
are other things again which to an 
outsider seem equally puzzling. For 
instance, there are certain branches of 
the military service, the officers of 
which are of necessity educated men, 
ranking alongside of educated men of 
other professions. One might have ex- 
pected that those who belong to these 
higher branches of the service would be 
specially picked out for high commands, 
and would be dealt with in every way as 
their higher intelligence and education 
fairly deserves. We should think it 
odd if literate clergymen enjoyed a 
formal preference above graduate clergy- 
men ; yet one ever and anon hears that 
the Artillery and Engineers are the 
branches of the service which are 
picked out to be snubbed, while the 
titles and honours go to men who to the 
naked eye seem to have nothing to do 
but to lounge about London. Then too 
it would be thought very odd in 
the Church or the Law or any other 
branch of the public service, if to every 
bishoprick or judgeship there were two 
Bishops or two Judges, one of whom 
did what was to be done, while the 
other was paid for doing nothing. Yet 
something like this goes on, if I 
do not greatly mistake, with the 
office of colonel in the British army. 
The outsider asks for explanation, 
and he is told that the sham colonel 
is in each case an old and deserving 
officer, who in this form receives the 
reward of his service. The outsider 
perhaps murmurs that he has no objec- 
tion to giving a pension to an old officer 
who is at once deserving and needy, 
but that he objects on principle to 
making sham offices for anybody. And 
he perhaps begins to doubt about the 
old and deserving officers, when it comes 


out in a debate in the House of Com- 
mons that one of these sinecure colonel- 
cies is held, of all people in the world, 
by the Prince of Wales. Of course 
a man may not speak of a Prince 
in the way in which he would speak 
of any one else. But it may be allowed 
to ask whether, even in the army, other 
people get the like promotion at the 
same age and with the same amount of 
service. The outsider, who does not 
profess to understand military mysteries, 
may perhaps think that, as it would 
confessedly be queer if his Royal High- 
ness received the income of a Dean or 
of a Commissioner in Bankruptcy, so it 
is at first sight no less queer that he 
should draw the pay of a colonel. Then 
again it is puzzling to see old gentlemen 
who have long retired fromactiveservice, 
rising step by step in military rank, 
possibly, the outsider may suspect, 
receiving increased pay at each step. 
Nobody is made a Bishop or a Judge 
unless he is meant to act as a Bishop or 
a Judge, yet it is certain that men grow 
into generals whom no one has the least 
thought of putting at the command of 
armies. Then again the outsider hears 
confusedly of people called army-agents, 
to whom some portion of the public 
money seems to go. His notions of an 
army-agent may be a little vague, but the 
name does not sound like the name of 
a public officer, and he thinks that 
the thing on the first blush sounds odd. 
All these things may be quite intel- 
ligible to those who are familiar with 
the army; there may be very good 
reason for all of them ; but to the man 
who looks at all professions from the out- 
side they have a very strange look, a 
much stranger look than anything which 
stands out visibly on the surface in 
other professions. 

Altogether the man who has never 
been brought within the range of mili- 
tary mysteries is apt to wonder that, of 
all callings and professions in the world, 
that in which there is most talk about 
“honour,” most talk about “ officers 
and gentlemen” and all that kind of 
thing, is the one in which money seems 
to have greater sway than in any other 
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known calling. It is in the army alone 
that offices are openly bought and sold ; it 
is in the army alone that men leap over 
the heads of others avowedly because 
they are richer; it is in the army 
alone that men are “bought out” 
and receive “‘ bonuses” to retire. Inmy 
day at least Fellows of Colleges were 
anxious for promotion and seniority as 
well as military officers. But what would 
be thought of a senior Fellow being 
“bought out” or receiving a “ bonus” 
—that, I suppose, is high polite fora 
bribe—to give up his fellowship? Lastly, 
there is one thing which, strange as it is, 
is certainly highly to the credit of the 
British officer. I believe it is true that, 
though an officer can sell out while he 
lives, yet, if he is killed, his commission, 
or some part of the value of it, dies 
with him. In other words— 


** He who fights and runs away 
Will get the value of his pay ; 
But he who is in battle slain 
Will never see his cash again.” 


This being so, it is certainly highly 
creditable that so many British officers 
are in battle slain, and that so few are 
found to fight and run away. 

But the system of purchase is 
threatened, and will very likely be de- 
stroyed, by Mr. Cardwell’s bill; so it 
may be said that it is no use talking 
about it. But it illustrates the state of 
things that a system of purchase could 
ever have been allowed, and there are 
not wanting those who say that the 
abolition of purchase will only make 
room for something worse. Whether 
this is so I do not profess to know, 
though one cannot forget ‘the fact 
that in the intellectual departments 


of the army purchase does not 
exist. Still, there is a much larger 


question. Is it worth while to spend a 
great sum of money to get rid of pur- 
chase, unless we do something much 
more? Will the bill either lessen the 
cost or increase the efficiency of the 
army? Iam sorry so to speak of any 
measure brought forward by Mr. Glad- 
stone’s Government, but it looks very 
much as if it would do neither. Then 




























































it is plain that, if purchase is to be 
abolished, the other abuses, the jobs 
and sinecures, as they seem to the 
common understanding, are to go on. 
Is it worth while meddling with the 
matter at all, unless we meddle to some 
greater purpose than this? 

To me indeed it seems—and I am 
delighted to find that several of the 
wisest men in England agree with me 
in so thinking—that, if we do no more 
than the bill proposes, we are simply 
losing the best opportunity we ever 
had for reforming our military system 
altogether. In plain words, what we 
want is, not to patch up this or that bit 
of detail, but to get rid of standing 
armies, and of any distinct class of 
soldiers altogether. I suppose all would 
allow that a standing army is in itself 
an evil. The only question is, whether 
it is a necessary evil? Is it not possi- 
ble to find some other means of national 
defence? Need there, in short, be a 
military class ? 

It is hard to see any point of view in 
which the existence of a military class 
is other than an evil. The class in itself 
is surely not a desirable one. No doubt 
the army contains, especially in its 
scientific branches, many men of whom 
the country has every reason to be 
proud, men who would be an honour 
to any possible profession or walk of 
life. But these are hardly the men 
who give the tone to the army. To an 
outsider, the class of men, officers and 
privates, who seem to have nothing to 
do but to lounge about London or to 
move from one country town to another, 
seem hardly, on their account, to be 
worth keeping up at so greata cost. I 
venture to think that their presence is 
not, on the whole, found improving to 
the places where they sojourn. If the 
evil is a necessary evil, it must be borne 
with ; but is it so? 

Again, it is surely an evil to have a 
class which has a direct interest in war. 
It is indeed true that, when there is 
talk of war, there is a certain class of 
military men who are far less anxious 
for war than a certain class of civilians. 
There are always to be found, even 
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among men of the most peaceable call- 
ings, men who think it fine to talk in a 
warlike and bloodthirsty way, and to 
out-bluster and out-swagger any Pyrgo- 
polinices to be found in the whole 
ranks of the army. And there will 
always be found in the army wise and 
humane men, who know better than 
other men what war is, and who will 
therefore be less willing than other men 
to run heedlessly into war. But such 
men as these will never give the tone 
toa whole army. The natural instinct 
of a soldier who is anything better than 
a mere lounger will always be on behalf 
of war. On the other hand, if the 
defence of the country were laid, not on 
a professional class but on the whole 
nation, we should get rid of the class of 
blustering civilians. Men would not 
talk quite so big about going to war 
with Russia or any other power as they 
do now, if they knew that they ran a 
fair chance of having to wage the war 
in their own persons. 

And I must confess that I have great 
doubts as to the morality of the military 
calling as a profession. I am no Quaker. 
I hold, with the Church of England, 
that “it is lawful for Christian men, at 
the command of the magistrate, to wear 
weapons and to serve in the wars.” But 
mark the qualification, “at the command 
of the magistrate.” This is just what 
the Landwehr-man, who fights in obedi- 
ence to the Law, does. One can hardly 
say the same of the professional soldier. 
One would think that the duty of 
wearing weapons, of serving in the wars, 
that is of killing people and doing a 
great deal of mischief in other ways, was 
a painful duty, which a man would not 
wish to take upon himself, unless strictly 
as a matter of duty. The member of a 
standing army like ours, formed by volun- 
tary enlistment, volunteers of his own 
free choice to do the killing for his 
neighbours, as if he liked the job. The 
member of an army formed by conscrip- 
tion is rather unfairly driven to do the 
killing for his neighbours, whether he 
likes it or not. But the member of a 
national army is simply obeying the Law. 
A heavy and painful duty, the duty of 


warfare, that is the duty of killing and of 
all else that warfare involves, is laid on 
the nation ; as one of the nation, he takes 
his share in the work. The moral state 
of such an army is surely far higher. 
Instead of the flashy sentiment of profes- 
sional “honour” we get the deep and 
earnest conviction of patriotic duty. 
Again, we have heard much of the 
comparative advantages of raising officers 
from the ranks and of choosing them in 
other ways. In a national army, where 
every man is equally bound to serve, 
and where birth and wealth ought to 
give no exemption, it would seem that 
the advantages of both systems might 
be united. The officers of such an army 
would of course be men who showed 
the needful mastery of military know- 
ledge, as tested by whatever may be the 
fitting kind of examination. Every man 
would be bound to serve, but the man 
who had really studied military science 
would serve as an officer, not as a private. 
Whether some previous service in the 
ranks should be required before a man 
is set to command others is a matter of 
detail which need not be gone into in a 
discussion of principle. If such previous 
service was required, every officer would 
literally have risen from the ranks. 
Even if it were not, it would be no 
violent figure of speech to say that a 
man had risen from the ranks who was 
exempted from serving in them by his 
proved capacity for serving in a higher 
rank, Officers so chosen would be a 
real aristocracy of merit, not an 
oligarchy of birth or wealth. We 
should get rid of the talk about “an 
officer and a gentleman,” and yet it is 
highly probable that the officers of a 
national army would still largely belong 
to the class called gentlemen. Fora 
certain amount of leisure, and therefore 
of wealth, is, in ordinary cases, needful 
for diligent scientific study, military or 
otherwise. This is one of those inherent 
advantages of birth and wealth which 
no legislation can take away. But, under 
such a system, the poor man who had 
the needful natural talent and energy 
would be able to rise in the army, just 
as he can in other callings. Officers so 
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chosen, whatever their origin, could 
not be mere fashionable loungers ; they 
must be men of intellect and know- 
ledge. They would be men serving 
in obedience to the Law: we should 
get rid of the talk about “the Queen’s 
Commission,” and about the army stand- 
ing to the sovereign in some special 
personal relationin which other branches 
of the public service donot. And, after 
all, such officers would not be an exclu- 
sive military class. They would simply 
be men whose personal merit enabled 
them to serve in a higher, instead 
of a lower, rank of a service in which 
all must serve in some rank. 

Let our officers once be an aristocracy 
and not an oligarchy, and we shall hardly 
again see such scandals as went on 
during the Russian war. In military 
circles it may have seemed all right, 
but plain men were puzzled when, at a 
certain stage of the war, all the most 
noble and illustrious persons in the 
army found out that they had “urgent 
private business” and came home again. 
The stage, unless my memory fails me, 
when this remarkable rush of private 
business happened was just when the 
excitement of mere fighting, Balaklava- 
charging and that sort of thing, was 
over, and when the hard, wearing work 
of the trenches was beginning. Then 
our grandees came home again and left 
the hard work to smaller folk. No doubt 
there were good professional reasons for 
this also ; but a plain man cannot help 
asking whether the “ private business” 
of a drummer, or a corporal, or of an 
ensign who had risen from the ranks, 
would have been thought “urgent” 
enough to let him come home along 
with the high and mighty ones. 

Let us then no longer potter over the 
kind of questions which alone seem to 
be raised by the debate on the bill in 
the House of Commons. Let us go far 
deeper. Let us strengthen our navy ; 
let us arm the nation. Mr. Mill has 
shown that an armed nation can be 
every whit as effective for any legitimate 
military purpose as a professional army. 
To serve in arms when lawfully called 
on has been the constitutional obligation 



















































of Englishmen from the earliest times 
of which we have any glimmerings. 
Neither the comparatively modern 
military tenures, nor the still later 
establishment of armies of the modern 
type, have done away with the old duty 
of the citizen to act, when his country 
calls for his services, as a soldier. The 
particular manner in which that obliga- 
tion shall be enforced is of course 
matter of legislation from time to time ; 
but the eternal principle remains. It is 
not for me to draw out any detailed 
scheme ; that is the business of experts, 
of men—and such men can doubtless 
be found—who possess real military 
knowledge without vulgar military 
prejudices. We are not bound slavishly 
to follow either the Prussian system or 
the Swiss system. The same general 
principle is implied in each, but it is 
carried out in very different ways. 
Each system of course should be care- 
fully studied; but it does not follow 
that the best thing for us would be to 
transplant either system whole. The 
Prussian obligation of three years’ actual 
service certainly seems a_ needlessly 
heavy burthen. On the other hand, 
the amount of military training required 
of every Swiss citizen is said by com- 
petent judges, including eminent Swiss 
officers, to be too short. We can surely 
devise some plan by which the general 
principle may be carried out without 
laying ourselves open to either of these 
charges. The one great point is that 
the army shall no longer be a particular 
class in the nation, but the nation itself. 
It is for experts to arrange details. A 
great and comprehensive measure, 
giving England once more a national 
army, would have been a worthy follow- 
ing up of those memorable measures of 
reform with which the present Govern- 
ment began. 


The general reader will perhaps be 
good enough to stop at this point; to 
those who care to follow up a subject 
to the forms which it took in very 
early times I have still a few words 
to say. 

The old obligation to military service 
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dates from the very beginning of things. 
But a standing army is an older thing 
in England than people commonly think. 
The Housecarls or Thingmen, the force 
established by Cnut, were essentially a 
standing army. They were a force kept 
regularly under arms and regularly paid. 
They were therefore something different 
alike from the old genera] levy of the 
people, from men serving by virtue of a 
military tenure, and from mere merce- 
naries, like the Brabangons and such like 
at a later time. They were mercenaries 
only as all paid soldiers are mercenaries. 
Now of all men, I who have told their 
tale would be the last to undervalue 
the deeds of that noble army which 
overthrew Macbeth and Gruffydd and 
Hardrada, and who died, man by man, 
around the standard of Harold. Yet 
one or two things may be profitably 
noticed, even with regard to this the 
earliest standing army that England 
ever saw. First, it was introduced by 
a foreign conqueror, the best indeed of 
all conquerors, the conqueror who most 
thoroughly identified himself with the 
land which he conquered, but one who 
still was a foreign conqueror and not a 
native King. The force no doubt before 
long became a national force ; still it was 
not a national force in its beginning. 
Secondly, it was a force that could 
easily be abused to bad purposes. 
Harthacnut employed his paid soldiers 
as tax-gatherers, and the natural result 
was the riot at Worcester and the 
burning of the city. The saintly Ead- 
ward would have done the like at 
Dover, if his good genius, in the form 
of Godwine, had not hindered him. 
Thirdly, I cannot but think that the 
establishment of this paid force caused 
the older constitutional force to be 
neglected. It is plain that, in the 
great struggle of all, Harold’s own 
Housecarls fully bore out their charac- 
ter of being men any one of whom was 
a match for any other two. But it is 
equally plain that some of the hurried 


levies of the southern shires were of a 
very poor kind indeed, such as we 
cannot think that they could have been 
during the great wars of A®lfred, A°thel- 
stan, and Eadmund Ironside. I suspect 
that the establishment of the House- 
carls led men to trust too much to 
them, and to neglect the general de- 
fence of the country. Harold, I sus- 
pect, commanded better troops, but also 
commanded worse, than those who had 
followed his predecessors. I think too 
that we see the result in the ineffectual 
resistance, prolonged as it was, which 
William met with after his great 
victory. In three years and a half of 
nearly constant fighting, there was 
nothing to be called a pitched battle. 
England was conquered bit by bit. No 
doubt the main reason of this was that 
no leader of the type of Harold or 
Eadmund was left, but I believe it was 
also partly owing to the fact that, when 
the royal Housecarls were once cut off, 
there was no trustworthy force left in 
the country. How soon Englishmen 
recovered their character under good 
discipline and able leaders is shown 
by the fact that William himself won 
continental victories with English troops. 
But the state in which he found Eng- 
land seems to show that, while an army 
had been raised which stood at the very 
head of armies of its own class, too much 
trust had been placed in that single force, 
and that the general military resources of 
the country had rather gone down. If 
Harold was guilty of rashness in the 
great battle, it was not in not waiting 
for further reinforcements of inferior 
troops, but rather in risking all his 
first-rate troops at once. 

I say all this because I have before 
now been asked how I, as being in some 
sort the panegyrist of the Housecarls, can 
consistently speak against standing 
armies. It strikes me that the example 
of the Housecarls, so far as it has any- 
thing to do with the matter in hand, 
may supply arguments both ways. 
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CHAPTER XXYV. 
(Continued. ) 


Rocer scarcely knew how nearly he 
had hit the mark ; he did not guess at 
all that the poor deceitful woman was 
more natural with him than she had 
been since she was a child. 

She questioned him again as to how 
he passed his time, and he told her. 

“T know a trifle about money matters, 
ma’am, but not enough; bless ye, not 
half enough to guide such money as 
Watty’s. I go to an old friend every 
day, and I’m learnin’ to be a good man 
of business,” 

Miss Coppock stared. 

“Dear me!” she said. “I should 
have thought now you’d have preferred 
leisure after being busy all your life.” ~ 

Roger gave her another searching 
glance. 

“ You’re a deal too sensible to think 
that, ma’am, if you give it a second 
thought. Them as has had to earn their 
daily bread is just the folk which finds 
daily leisurea burden. I spoke to you of 
a friend just now ; I'll name no names, 
and then no one can be hurt. Him and 
me was lads at the same school, Miss Cop- 
pock. I stayed down in the parish, he 
went up to town, and I heard no more 
on him; but he was nearly the first man 
I met when I comed up to London. 
He’s got a fine thriving business here all 
his own, and yet he works as hard at it 
as he did when he began life as a porter. 
If our money’s managed his way, it ’ull 
double and treble itself.” 

Roger had drunk a little ale in honour 
of Miss Coppock, and this, with the 
long silence he had been living in since 
Patty’s departure, had helped his tongue 
to an unusual flow of speech; but he 
checked himself, and glanced over his 

shoulder hastily. It was a great risk to 
speak of the money at all. 













































Miss Coppock looked and wondered ; 
and twenty-four hours after, when she 
found herself at last on her way to 
Patty, she wondered still. 

“ Whatever will the girl do with that 
old father?” she thought. “She may 
dress him up in gentlemen’s clothes, 
but when he begins to talk, he must be 
found out.” 

If Miss Coppock had passed her life in 
London, she would have known better ; 
she would have learned that, with some 
folks, far worse ignorance than Roger’s 
can be gilded so as to pass current. 

She was a good sailor, and the jour- 
ney was a real enjoyment ; it took her 
back years of life. She was sorry when 
it ended, sorry when she reached Paris, 
and when the cab which conveyed her 
from the railway stopped at a white- 
fronted, green-blinded house in a quiet 
street ; a French maid opened the door, 
and showed the way obsequiously to the 
visitor of “ Mees Latimer.” Here for 
the present we must leave her. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
MRS. FAGG’S OPINIONS. 


Pau did not go back to Ashton till 
late in the afternoon. He had a good 
notion of locality, and so after refresh- 
ing himself and his horse at a wretched 
little inn, where the bread was mouldy 
and the ale sour, he managed to see a 
good deal of country before he at last 
found himself at the farther end of 
Ashton from “The Bladebone.” 

He had studied to avoid Carving’s 
Wood Lane. Patty was nothing to him 
now, only a humiliating memory ; but 
his mind was at peace about Nuna, and 
he did not want to risk the chance 
of the strange disturbance he had ex- 
perienced that morning as he rode 
through the lane. 
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“ After all, I’m no wiser than other 
fools,” he thought ; “does not all his- 
tory, whether of life or fiction, tell the 
same tale? Love never was, never can 
be a comfortable or easy sensation ; it 
must always be full of doubt and 
worry.” 

Yes, Paul Whitmore, doubt whether 
we are loved, fear that we are unworthy 
of the love we hope for—doubt, it 
may even be when we love really and 
fondly, as to whether our feelings are 
true or only self-deceit ; for this doubt 
will come from the most real part of 
love, its humility, its unbelief in its own 
power of loving: but not a doubt which 


brings the shadow, however faint, of 


another between ourselves and the wo- 
man we love ; not a doubt as to the pru- 
dence and wisdom with which we have 
acted. No, Paul, these are not the tor- 
ments of true ardent love, of the blind 
passion which yet never strays aside 
from the direct line of its flight. 

He felt impatient to see Nuna again— 
not the feverish intoxication of impa- 
tience which had doubled each minute 
that kept him away from Patty ; there 
was more method and reason in his 
present mood, and yet he was impa- 
tient. He wanted to make matters 
straight, to be quite sure of Nuna, and 
to speak to Mr. Beaufort. 

“T suppose I ought to have talked to 
the old gentleman before I said anything 
to Nuna, but then I never do as I ought; 
besides, I can keep a wife, so there’s 
nothing to be said against my making 
it out with her first.” 

Mrs. Fagg had softened towards ber 
lodger when she found that the Rector 
had taken him into such favour as to lend 
him his own horse ; a favour which he 
owed far more to Mr. Bright’s asking 
than his own, for Paul was bad at 
asking favours. Mrs. Fagg brought in 
his dinner, and waited upon him her- 
self. But he was very silent; he had 
no questions to ask till she gave him 
one piece of information, and that startled 
him into talk. 

“The Rector and Miss Nuna are 
going away to-morrow, sir; but you 
knew that, perhaps.” 


“Where are they going to?” Paul 
looked, as he felt, thoroughly vexed. 
Nuna had said nothing to him of this ; 
he hated matters to go against his 
wishes, and he had planned out to- 
morrow after a fashion of his own. 

“To Beanlands, sir; they always go 
there once a year, but only for a couple 
of days or so; it’s Tord Lorton’s place, 
Miss Nuna’s grandpapa. Her mamma 
was Lady Mary Wynne, as you may 
have heard, sir.” 

No, he had not heard. This was worse 
and worse ; he grew savage. He with his 
democratic notions, and his horror of 
“uppish” people, merely because they 
were “uppish”—for in his heart Paul 
valued breeding highly—that he should 
have given his love to the granddaughter 
of a lord! It was impossible that Mr. 
Beaufort could listen to his suit. 

“Do you know when they are to 
return ?” 

“Well, sir, we are to send a fly up to 
the station the second day after to-mor- 
row. I believe they are coming then.” 

Paul gave a sort of grunt, but his 
landlady approved his dissatisfaction : 
it showed that he valued the Rector’s 
company. She went into the kitchen 
to tell Dennis, and found that worthy 
gravely instructing Bobby in the art of 
smoking his pipe. 

“Mercy me, Dennis, how can you? 
The child ’ull be no better than a gun 
barrel or an engine funnel, all his dear 
little insides choked up with that filthy 
smoke. Bobby, did you never hear what 
happened to the little boy as smoked 
a pipe against hjs mother’s wishes ?” 

Bobby’s blue eyes looked like small 
cheese plates, he opened them so. 

“The pipe stuck,”—Mrs. Fagg spoke 
with awful solemnity,—“ stuck all day, 
and all night too, in the very self-same 
corner of that little boy’s mouth, and 
by next morning it wasn’t the little boy 
Bobby, as was fat and rosy and round, 
it was the pipe that had sucked the 
little boy into itself ; there was nothing 
to be seen of him but the soles of 
his boots.” 

Bobby’s lower lip had dropped with 
the progress of the story, and at this 




















tragical point he burst into such a pro- 
longed how! that his mother caught him 
up in her arms, and tried to comfort 
him with kisses. 

“There, there, Bobby, don’t be such 
a silly, don’t; run and ask Sally if there’s 
not a bit of ginger-cake in the tin.” 

Bobby went off with alacrity, though 
he still sobbed at the dreadful doom of 
the smoking boy ; but Dennis felt him- 
self aggrieved. 

“T call that folly now; you know such 
a thing couldn’t have happened, Kitty, 
then why tell the little chap it could? 
It’s like them foolish fairy stories Miss 
Nuna gived to Bob, making bears and 
such talk. Why the next thing ‘ud 
have been, if I hadn’t burnt the book, 
we should have had Bob flinging him- 
self between the two next dogs he sees 
fighting, a-talking to em as if they was 
Christians.” 

“Bless you, Bob’s not such a fool. 
But look you here, Dennis, I’ve a better 
opinion of our lodger than I had, and I 
don’t object to his being here since he’s 


took up with the Rectory. Mr. Beaufort 


may be a fidget and fanciful, but he’s 
a real gentleman, and no one can get 
anything but good from his company. 
Mr. Whitmore was quite put out when 
he heard they were gone.” 

“Did you hear Miss Matthews were 
coming back?” said Dennis, with a look 
of great wisdom in his flat,complacent face. 

“No, and I do hope she’ll stay away ; 
Miss Nuna’s looked herself again ever 
since Miss Matthews went.” 

“She’s coming, as sure as a gun. 
When I took the horse round just now, 
cook told me so herself.” Mrs. Fagg 
could not restrain a slight elevation of 
the eyebrows at her husband’s appetite 
for gossip. ‘Cook says Miss have been 
fretting about it, but master’s more com- 
fortable with Miss Matthews than with- 
out her.” 

“Tn-deed !” Mrs. Fagg laid a pro- 
digious stress on the first syllable, and 
then she stopped, her breath coming in 
a series of short pants, as if indignation 
were too much for her. “ Now I tell 
you what, Dennis; you know as well as 
most, that I don’t give myself to talk- 
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ing of my neighbours, but if that Miss 
Matthews comes back to The Rectory, 
she don’t leave it till she’s married the 
Rector,—that’s what she'll do.” 

Mrs. Fagg moved her head with a 
sort of sagacious wave, as if she wished 
to indicate that Miss Matthews’ de- 
signs had been made known to her by 
special revelation. 

Dennis had gone on smoking quietly ; 
he took the pipe from his mouth, puffed 
out a long cloud of smoke, and then 
gave a little laugh behind his hand. 

“Well, Kitty, and why not? The 
Rector’s not much older than me.” 

Mrs. Fagg made an effort to suppress 
her feelings, but there was a strong 
flavour of contempt in the look she 
gave her husband. 

“T’m not thinking of the Rector ; if 
he chooses to make an old fool of himself, 
he’ll only follow suit with most men as 
has been more lucky than usual in their 
wives. Bless ‘em, poor simpletons, they 
can’t let well alone ; just as if it ’ud be 
common justice for one man to have such 
luck twice over.” 

“Well, then,” Dennis felt rather 
nervous ; he laid down the law to his 
wife, and would not have acknowledged 
her superior wits even to himself, but 
he had a secret awe of them, an awe 
which made him always endeavour to 
elicit her opinion before he delivered his 
own—‘ then if you’re not thinking of 
the Rector, Kitty, who is it you are 
thinking of? Miss Matthews? I rather 
thought myself the change would have 
suited her.” 

“ Miss Matthews !” Mrs. Fagg’s voice 
had got into an unusually shrill key. 
“ She, indeed ! Why, she’s the very last 
person to be thought of at all; a poor 
sort of nobody, worming and twisting 
herself in like a cork-screw, till she’s got 
such a firm hold of the Rector that it’s 
my belief she'll do as she likes with 
him. Talk of foxes ! if ever there was a 
white fox standing upon two legs ina 
lavender gown, it’s Miss Matthews !” 

“Come, come, Kitty, I’m sure she 
spoke you very pleasant that day she 
comed here.” 

“‘ Did she, now ? 


There’s iron that'll 
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look black when it’s at red heat yet, and 
there’s folks as can make believe looks 
whichis a lie as to what’s inside’em. Miss 
Matthews ’ud smile through anything 
if she thought it ’ud serve her purpose. 
She’s one you can’t take on her own 
showing, Dennis, she wants a dictionary 
to make her out, and I rather take it 
Miss Nuna’s sad face is her dictionary.” 

“ Prejudice, prejudice, my dear !” said 
Dennis. He never gave in openly ; that 
would have undermined the dignity on 
which he prided himself. ‘ You see,” 
he emphasized each word with his fore- 
finger, “ you women must always have 
an object to sharpen your wits on ; it’s 
the same with you all; it used to be 
poor little Patty, and now it’s going 
to be Miss Matthews. Well, she’s no 
beauty ;” and Dennis went on smoking. 

Mrs. Fagg had been right on one 
point ; Miss Matthews was so eager to 
obey the Rector’s summons, that she 
arrived at Ashton next day, very soon 
after Mr. Beaufort andNunahad departed. 

She did not seem disappointed at find- 
ing the house empty ; on the contrary, 
she told cook that she considered it very 
desirable she should be there to receive 
Miss Nuna on her return. 

Cook felt restive ; but there was some- 
thingsocollected and self-possessed about 
her master’s cousin, that the old servant 
was powerless to resist the mandates 
issued from time to time, as Miss Mat- 
thews set vigorously to work to tidy up 
the house. 

The change she effected was wonder- 
ful. The study was cleared of all super- 
fluous litter, the books were taken 
down and dusted, and the shelves given 
up to Jane to be thoroughly cleansed ; 
stray volumes lying about in heaps, 
taken down for reference from time to 
time, and left just where they had been 
used, were carefully replaced in the sets 
to which they belonged ; manuscript of 
all kinds was carefully collected and tied 
in bundles, for Miss Matthews did not 
exercise the delightful right of private 
judgment in the way of destruction as- 
sumed by some female tidiers, although, 
perhaps, she had a great contempt for 
“ useless scribble.” 


The room looked much larger, much 
lighter too, by the time she had finished 
her labours. There was an exasperating 
primness about it ; the table was cleared 
of all but the inkstand, and every chair 
stood back against the wall. In Nuna’s 
bedroom Miss Matthews was less merci- 
ful; everything that “harboured” dust 
was odious in hersight, and long-treasured 
birds’ nests and trophies of bulrushes 
and grass blossoms, and other remem- 
brances which Nuna loved to bring from 
her favourite haunts, were unsparingly 
condemned. Miss Matthews would 
have liked to fling some of the dirty 
old casts away, and to burn many of 
the drawings too, simply because they 
“ harboured ” dust, but Jane’s look of 
surprise, and her indignant “ Why, 
Miss Nuna did all them herself,” re- 
strained Miss Matthews for the present. 
Elizabeth abhorred the word art and 
its accessories ; it was useless, and it 
always brought litter of some kind, and 
litter was her béte noire. In one 
of Dickens’ Christmas stories, there is 
a captain whose only travelling encum- 
brance isa comb. Miss Matthews tra- 
velled with plenty of boxes,—she con- 
sidered it a mark of distinction so to do; 
but she strongly resembled the captain 
in her dislike to personal accessories. 

Paul heard of her arrival, and he met 
her once in the village. He was puzzled 
at Nuna’s dislike to her cousin. He 
took the reading of Miss Matthews 
which her face offered him. He thought 
she seemed a quiet, ordinary sort of 
woman, rather sweet-looking than other- 
wise. 

He wished she had spoken to him. 
Ashton was so intensely dull in this 
leafless season, and he was determined 
not to go near Gray’s Farm again. 

His fancy for Nuna was growing faster 
in this separation than it would have 
grown if she and her father had stayed 
at the Rectory; and when the evening 
came at last on which they were expected 
to return, Paul found himself almost 
without his will on the road to the 
station, impatient to catch the first 
glimpse of her loving eyes. 




















CHAPTER XXVII. 
NUNA’S LOVE. 


Nowa had always looked forward with 
dread to the visit at Lord Lorton’s. 
Till now Mary had been the favourite 
with her grandfather, and Nuna had 
been left at home when her father and 
sister went to Beanlands ; but this year 
there had been no escape, and she had 
shrunk from the dreary prospect of two 
days of solemn, ceremonious dulness. 

And yet she was so glad to escape 
from Ashton—so afraid of trusting her- 
self again with Paul—that it was at last 
a relief when she found herself safe on 
her way. 

She was not sure how much was real, 
how much the work of her own imagina- 
tion, in that last interview. In a new 
scene she hoped to be able to take a 
calmer, more dispassionate view of her 
own feelings—as if calm was likely 
to come again in her contemplation of 
Paul. Nuna knew that she loved, but 
she had no power of estimating the 
strength and depth of the passion which 
Paul had set free from its hiding-place ; 
she only knew it in the shrinking with 
which she dreaded another meeting, a 
dread that grew to terror when she 
felt how she longed for his presence. 
She could not believe in Paul’s love ; it 
was only a sudden interest, she thought, 
aroused by the love she had herself be- 
trayed by her impulsive, unguarded con- 
fidence in him. 

“Ttis not love at all,”—this was how 
the poor girl tortured herself on the first 
night of her visit to Beanlands,—“ only 
pity for my desolate state. And then he 
may go on and mistake pity for love ; 
no, he shall not do this when I go back 
to Ashton ; I will die before I see him 
alone again. If he were to ask me that 
question again, my face would tell the 
truth, even if I kept silence.” 

And what would be the end? Her 
answer did not come as Paul’s answer 
had come to the self-same question. 
Nuna had no hope of becoming Mr. 
Whitmore’s wife; but it seemed more 
than ever impossible to get through 
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life all alone, now that she had tasted 
even for an instant the exquisite bliss 
of believing that he loved her ; it would 
have been better never to have seen him. 

“No,” said Nuna fervently, “life has 
only been life to me since I saw him ; 
and if he changes when I go back to 
Ashton—if I find that he has repented 
his sudden words and gone away for 
ever—there will always be the memory 
of his presence at the Rectory. I can 
always picture him there, and that will 
keep my life from being lonely.” 

A keen, quick anguish succeeded her 
words, and she hid her face on her 
pillow and wept the passionate, scalding 
tears that true love is apt to produce. 

For there was no sand in Nuna’s 
heart, no mere impressionable substance 
over which the waters of forgetfulness, 
the tide of change, could flow, effacing 
these agonies of first love—so effacing 
them as to leave a smooth surface again, a 
surface that mightseem to the unpractised 
eye fresh and untried. There may be, 


_ doubtless,—judging by what one sees in 


life,—there are different kinds of love; 
but such women as Nuna, women in 
whom love is innate rather than inspired, 
only love once, and then their whole 
being yields itself up for ever, is fused 
for ever into the nature which has sub- 
jugated theirs. Nuna’s love might be 
better likened to one of the inscrip- 
tions on Eastern rocks; Paul’s image 
lay graven indelibly on her heart, no 
human power could ever erase it. 

Her father noticed her silence, but he 
fancied she was timid. Her grandfather 
had the gout, and was fractious—so 
fractious that Nuna earnestly hoped 
her father would never suffer from the 
disease, in spite of Lord Lorton’s assur- 
ance that gout was quite a thing to 
have. She must have betrayed her de- 
mocratic tendencies at some of these 
stereotyped remarks, for his lordship 
told her father that Nuna was a very 
pretty, graceful creature, but that she 
“wanted ballast.” Mr. Beaufort com- 
municated this remark when they were 
at last on their way back to Ashton. 

“ What is ballast ?” said Nuna, laugh- 
ing. 

C 
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“Well, my dear” — Mr. Beaufort 
looked slightly perplexed—‘‘I expect 
your grandfather means deportment—a 
more staid presence than you have. He 
likes women to keep to their proper 
sphere, they should move well and have 
pretty feminine accomplishments, they 
have no need to think deeply; I saw 
him shake his head this morning when 
he found you reading Carlyle. He thinks 
that women should be stately and digni- 
fied, but he dislikes new notions. He 
says women should persevere in the 
beaten track—he never wishes to see 
any change in them.” 

Nuna had not listened. They were in 
the fly now ; in another half-hour they 
would be home again. Through the 
morning she had felt as if she could 
not wait for the time of starting; she 
must see Paul, and it was possible he 
might leave Ashton before they reached 
it. But now she had changed again ; 
every minute was lessening the distance 
between them, and the dread that had 
so tormented her, the dread of seeming 
to claim his love against his will, came 
back to Nuna, and made her sicken with 
fear of seeing him. 

Her father leaned forward when they 
came to a turn in the road, and waved 
his hand. Nuna looked. There was 
Paul, and at the sight of him, of the 
joy that shone out in his face, Nuna’s 
heart gave a wild leap, and then she 
sank back in the carriage. Rest had 
come at last. She was tired, yet so 
ineffably happy. In the transient calm 
that descended on her poor struggling 
soul, she realized all that she had been 
suffering, the exhaustion of her sleepless 
nights and troubled days. 

A few minutes more and she should be 
safe in the quiet of her own bedroom, the 
only confidant she had now, the store- 
house of much unwitnessed emotion. 
Lately, indeed, during her cousin's visit, 
this room might have been called, in 
Persian fashion, the Place of Tears. 

“ At last!” she said, when the fiy 
stopped at the Rectory gate. If Nuna 
had been less absorbed, the shock would 
have come less suddenly, but it was 
terrible ; there stood Elizabeth smiling 
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a sweet welcome to them both, as if 
they were visitors, and she herself the 
mistress of the parsonage. Nuna felt 
stunned, she submitted passively to her 
cousin’s kiss, and went on silently into 
the house. 

“There is a nice fire in the study, 
dear,” said Miss Matthews, with a 
chirrup in her voice that was hateful 
to Nuna. “Won't you come in and 
warm yourself, dear ?” 

Nuna was hurrying to the staircase, 
but an exclamation from her father 
stopped her. She paused, and looked 
into the study. 

The Rector was standing before the 
fire with both Elizabeth’s hands in his. 

“T don’t know how to thank you,” 
he said, warmly; “the room has not 
looked so home-like since I lost 
Mary.” 

Nuna had heard enough ; she glided 
away, and when she reached her bed- 
room the changes there passed without 
notice. Storm had risen in her sorrowful 
soul—storm which threatened to wreck 
all the peace she had left. She shut 
the door, locked it, and then stood 
leaning against it; she had no power 
to move in that moment of passionate 
anger—anger in which she felt capable 
of leaving her father and her home for 
ever, a father who was so cruelly un- 
natural as to prefer a stranger to his own 
child. But the fierce swelling tempest 
burst into a shower of tears, great scald- 
ing drops, and the slender frame shook 
like a lily in summer rain. 

You are perhaps thinking that Nuna 
weeps for her own shortcomings, and 
that these are tears of anguish that her 
forgetful, uncareful nature has made her 
neglectful of her father’s comfort; but 
Mary’s mistake told here against her 
young sister. Nuna’s moral nature had 
not progressed with her mental powers 
during the years she had passed with 
Miss Matthews, and, except for her 
father’s erudite but not very spiritual 
sermons, she had had no special outward 
help against herself since Mary died ; and 
as, moreover, an indulged dislike gene- 
rally brings its own sting with it, it is 
certain that Nuna’s feelings towards her 























father and her cousin were at this 
moment most unreasonably bitter. 

She was like a traveller jogging along 
through a dull, uninteresting journey ; 
there is nothing to please him, but also 
there is nothing to cause him serious 
vexation. Suddenly he takes a wrong 


turning, he has a slight consciousness of 


his error, he almost wishes to retrace his 
steps, but he persists in going on till, 
losing his track altogether, he plunges 
into the dangers of which he had been 
warned before he set out. 

Instead of the rest she had hoped for, 
here was the beginning of daily vexa- 
tion. She had no thought of coping 
with it; she only writhed at the pros- 
pect before her. All light had gone 
from her life. What had been her 
troubles heretofore compared to this? 
To see the only creature she hated set in 
the place of her dead sister. Even to 
herself she could not frame the further 
evil she dreaded. Filial reverence had 
not quite left her, and it would have 
seemed an insult to her father to fancy 
even that he could think of Elizabeth 
except as a cousin. 

Her eyes travelled mechanically round 
the room, and recognized the changes 
effected during her absence ; but these 
did not awaken fresh anger; Nuna’s 
mind had no pettiness in it. 

‘“‘She shall not have power to vex me,” 
she murmured. It was sad to hear how 
bitterly she spoke, and to see the scorn 
that curved the delicate lips. ‘She is too 
contemptible to quarrel with.” She stop- 
ped; her eyes had lighted on something 
that aroused a fresh train of thought. A 
small table that she had left littered with 
painting materials had been cleared, its 
encumbrances lay in neat precision on a 
shelf above, and on the table, in a pretty 
terra-cotta flower-pot, was a club-moss, 
the plant, Nuna’s instinct told her, that 
Will had promised her. Will and his 
love, and herself as mistress of Gray’s 
Farm, flitted like a vision across Nuna’s 
thoughts ; and with this came the feeling 
of refuge from Elizabeth ; scarcely for 
an instant, and then she had almost 
flung the poor club-moss out of window, 
so intense was the disgust that succeeded. 
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She sank down into a chair, wearier 
than ever, so lonely, with such an ache 
at her heart, that even her tears flowed 
no longer from the dull weight there. 
Gradually there came to her timidly, as 
if it feared to mingle with the strife 
that had been raging in her breast, the 
memory of Paul’s look of love. 

“He loves me ; yes, he loves me. Oh, 
if he leaves me, I must die !” 

And as imagination, always with 
Nuna so much harder at work than was 
needful, conjured up the picture of her 
life alone, without the love she craved, 
the heart-ache culminated in a deep 
shuddering sob, then another, and tears 
came at last; no longer the proud 
scalding drops which had only stimu- 
lated her resentment, but softening, 
tender tears. 

Nuna’s brow was smooth, and she 
could look cheerful when she at last 
went downstairs. 

Several letters lay on the tea-table, 
one of them in an unknown hand- 


-writing. Nuna opened this first, and 


then smiled at the result of her curiosity. 

“JT thought I had a new corre- 
spondent,” she said, “and it is only a 
circular to say that Miss Coppock has 
retired from business, and that some one 
from Weybridge solicits the continua- 
tion of my distinguished patronage. I 
wonder Miss Coppock did not tell me 
she was going away.” 


z 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
PATTY THE HEIRESS. 


Miss Corrocx found herself ushered 
into a bare but exquisitely clean room ; 
the floor, the walls, the furniture—thatis, 
the chairs and a table, there was nothing 
else—were all oak or oak colour, a quiet 
neutral tint that would have relieved 
pictures or flowers or any object of art, but 
which had a too sober shade by itself. 
Miss Coppock had scarcely time to 
take in the general effect when the door 
opened, and there was Patty—Patty, so 
radiant in her glowing beauty that you 
felt at once the room had wanted her to 
frame with its quiet contrast; Patty 
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dressed to perfection, both as to style and 
fashion, and yet with that sought sim- 
plicity of which so few English women 
understand the secret. 

She put her arms round Patience, and 
kissed her on both cheeks. 

“So glad to see you; so kind of you 
to come on so quickly.” 

Involuntarily Patience drew back ; she 
looked at Patty, and their eyes met. In 
those deep blue lustrous eyes Miss Cop- 
pock read that her empire had departed ; 
there was no effort even at the gracious- 
ness which pervaded the girl’s manner ; 
there was no effusion, but there was 
perfect repose. In that instant Patience 
saw that Patty had far more self-control 
than she could herself ever attain to, and 
she felt bitterly that if she meant to 
benefit by her apprentice’s rise in life, 
it could be only by subservience to her 
wishes. She did not realize what had 
caused the change, she only felt it. 

Poor Patience! this her last hope of 
ruling was over. If she meant to live 
in luxurious idleness, she must go back 
to her life of dependence. “So soon too,” 
she said; ‘‘ not six months, and the girl 
moves about as quietly as a born lady 
could. I didn’t think she was half so 
clever.” Still Patience was a woman, 
and she would not give in without one 
effort for rule. 

In her letters Miss Coppock had 
proposed to take a lodging where Patty 
could receive her professors ; but Patty 
had left the proposal unanswered. 

“When are you to leave Madame 
Mineur’s?” she said gravely. 

“Not just yet, I think.” Patty’s 
tone was so calm and she smiled so be- 
witchingly that Miss Coppock felt help- 
less. “You had better get yourself a 
lodging at once, Patience. Madame 
Mineur has been inquiring for some 
suitable apartment for you. You must 
have a pretty room, you know, for I 
mean to spend my Sundays with you.” 

This was an opening. “It would be 
far better ””—Patience spoke awkwardly 
and stiffly ; she wanted to gain her point, 
and yet she was afraid of offending Patty 
—‘‘far better if you came at once and 
lived with me altogether.” 


She looked up quickly; she expected 
to see Patty toss her head and pout. 
Instead, the lovely lips curved into a 
smile,—a smile that broadened, at the 
growing discomfiture in her friend’s 
face into a little musical laugh. 

“Do you think so? I’m sorry to 
disappoint you, Patience, but at present 
I intend to stay here. Iam very com- 
fortable, and I am making friends. We 
shall see plenty of each other by and 
by, you know, when I take you to live 
with me.” She paused, and looked at 
the dressmaker. Try as she would to 
check it, the blood rushed at once 
to Patience’s face, but she managed to 
keep silence, and Patty went on in the 
same smiling, deliberate way : “1 think, 
you know, we had better begin as we 
mean to go on; it is quite necessary to 
me to make friends of all kinds; you 


are my friend already, so it is waste of 


time to shut myself up with you.” 

Miss Coppock could not bear it— 
vanity conquered policy. 

“But I could teach you so many 
things, Patty, and I can speak French, 
you know, so you would not be losing 
that advantage.” 

Patty had smiled, more quietly at first ; 
she had rehearsed this scene beforehand, 
while she was expecting Miss Coppock’s 
arrival, but she had not counted on so 
much resistance. The worst part of 
such a rehearsal as Patty’s is, that we 
don’t always consider all the provocations 
which may assail our self-possession, an: 
the old spirit in the girl could not resist 
so good a chance of taking down her 
friend’s conceit. For the moment she 
forgot her calm inflexibility : she burst 
out laughing. 

“Yes, I listened to your French just 
now ; I heard you speak to Victorine as 
you came in. I know I can’t speak 
easily yet; but I’m really afraid I 
shouldn’t mend my French by shuttiny 
myself up with you.” She laughed 
again, and looked as if she expected 
Miss Coppock to join her. The morti- 
fied face before her might have moved 
pity, but Patty had made the most 
of her heiress-ship at the school, and 
she was accustomed to universal wor- 
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ship from Madame Mineur and her 
satellites. Miss Coppock looked shabby 
and dowdy, and seemed to have grown 
horribly presuming. No, there was no 
pity for her in Patty’s heart. She 
meant to be kind and useful to Miss 
Coppock, but she was determined to 
teach her at once her true position. 

“T don’t want any more help than I 
have in the way of speaking French,” 
she said more gravely; “one of the 
teachers here, Madame de Mirancourt, 
devotes herself entirely to me out of 
class hours. Her father was a marquis 
or a duke, I really forget which”—Patty 
spoke loftily—‘“ and she has been in 
regular grand society ; she tells me all 
sorts of things, and she is forming me, 
she says. I pay her extra, of course. 
And then among the girls I have friends 
too. The other parlour boarders are very 
different to me, you know; they are only 
a pair of old maids. I like the school-girls 
better: there’s a Miss Jane Deverell, 
whose mother is Lady Jane ; and there’s 
Elinor Dryden, whose uncle’s quite a 
grand person; and they are both so fond 
of me. They will be quite sorry when 
I leave them.” 

“T dare say.” Patience thought she 
had detected a weak spot in this boast- 
fulness about grand people, and she 
made another effort. She must get 
Patty all to herself, or some of these new 
friends would rob her of her prize; be- 
sides, she had been Patty’s absolute 
mistress once; she knew all the girl’s 
secrets ; surely if she tried hard enough 
she might re-establish her power. “But 
then you see, Patty, these are ladies 
with an assured position ; just now you 
said yourself it was necessary for you to 
make friends and to be formed. Now, 
dear,”—-Miss Coppock’s voice grew coax- 
inc,—“‘if we took a nice suite of rooms 
you might invite your friends, and they 
would bring others, and you would soon 
get a little society round you, and I 
could be useful to you in so many ways, 
Patty dear.” 

A faint sneer curved the full red lips. 

“All in good time, Patience; we 
have both of us something to learn first. 
I wish you to take French lessons, and 


also to learn to dress better.” She kept 
her eyes away from Patience’s face; she 
wanted to say all she had to say without 
being turned aside by pity, or the ridi- 
cule she felt for her friend’s want of 
tact. “I must let you see Madame de 
Mirancourt; she is only a poor teacher, 
certainly, but she always looks so nice, 
and she knows her place perfectly. She 
never volunteers an opinion unasked, 
and that is so nice, you know. Poor 
thing, she wants to get the chance you 
have of being my companion ; but you 
see she is deformed, one shoulder is 
much higher than the other, and this has 
stopped her growth; she is short and 
insignificant ; and you know, Patience” 
—Patty spoke quite cordially again— 
“you are really a striking-looking woman, 
and will be quite stylish when you dress 
better. Of course I am willing to pay 
all expenses. Now I'll ring and send 
for the address of the lodgings.” 

She turned away to ring the bell, and 
in that moment Patience’s pride or else 
her good angel pleaded hard; told her 
it would be better to toil more incessantly 
than ever, than make herself the slave 
of this girl. 

But even while Miss Coppock stood 
writhing with mortification and trying to 
frame a speech which should assert her 
independence without giving mortal 
offence, Patty turned round. Her lovely 
blue eyes were full of liquid sweetness ; 
she was like a beautiful sunbeam. In 
that moment she had asked herself why 
she had sent for this overbearing, dull 
woman, so different from her gay, mock- 
ing Madame de Mirancourt, a woman 
she was already obliged to teach beha- 
viour to, and the answer had come. 

Patience was as clever and as useful 
in her way as the Frenchwoman, far 
more presentable, and without any dan- 
gerous power of repartee in case of a 
quarrel. But Patience was also in- 
dustrious and self-denying, and De 
Mirancourt was greedy after presents; 
and, above all, Patience held the secret 
of Patty’s former condition. 

It seemed to the beautiful, flattered 
girl whose vanity had been so lavishly 
fed by all around her, that hardly any 
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one would believe the story of Patty 
Westropp, even if Miss Patience told 
it; but there was the doubt, and also 
there was her father with his rough 
country manner to give weight to such 
an assertion. Yes, she must have a 
useful friend and ally, and Patience 
would do for the post. 

“Then I will for the future consider 
you my companion,” she said, in the pet- 
ting, caressing manner she had used at 
first. “Your lodging bills, living, and 
all that of course I shall settle ; and for 
the present and for your own personal ex- 
penses, I thought of 200 francs a month.” 

Victorine came in to answer the bell. 
Madame Mineur had sent the address 
for Miss Latimer, and Patience found 
herself driving away in the cab again 
before she could get resolution to refuse 
Patty’s offer. 

Why should she refuse it? at any rate 
for the presert. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 
NUNA AND HER LOVERS. 


Ir sounds very simple to repeat a well- 
known fact, and yet in that part of the 
human drama called love, unless we 
keep to fact, it is much easier to be 
unreal than it is to be probable. The 
truth in question is, that however well 
a man may love a woman, he is always 
aroused to a more precipitate course 
of action with regard to her by the 
existence of a rival, whether this rival 
be merely the creation of his own brain 
or a real cause of anxiety. 

The dinner-party at the Rectory had 
so rekindled Will’s longing to make 
Nuna his wife, that if he had been 
free from the necessity of entertaining 
Stephen Pritchard, he must have gone 
down to Ashton next day, and learnt 
his fate. And when his mother repeated 


Paul’s words, he would have gone off 


to the Rectory and have left his cousin 
to amuse himself, only that the good 
lady informed him the Beauforts were 
by that time on their way to Beanlands, 
and would not return for two days or 
more. 

How Will fumed and raved at his 


men during that interval, and contra- 
dicted his mother, and behaved himself 
altogether in a most refractory manner 
to all who came within the circle of his 
life, is not to be here chronicled ; only 
towards Stephen Pritchard did he main- 
tain an outward show of decorum. 
Will, as has been said, had been to 
Harrow, and there had imbibed rather 
than grasped a certain fragmentary and 
misty notion of classics and mathematics, 
and it may be that during this process 
the amount of reverence due to talent 
may have in some inexplicable manner 
grown into his brain ; for although Ste- 
phen made no display of his cleverness, 
he could show the proof of it in type and 
cheques, and this last proof is, to such 
a mind as Will’s, irrefutable: genius in 
rags to such a mind is a myth and a 
humbug, but genius, directly it gets its 
name before the public—in fact, has a 
name and produces gold—is genius, and 
is to be respected accordingly ; and as 
most people are of Will Bright’s way of 
thinking, there is no use in preaching 
against it, only that genius, being a 
Divine gift, must be the same every- 
where—living in comfort or dying in 
debt—adaptability being the one plank 
that changes its position. 

In Stephen Pritchard were united the 
rare accidents of power and adapta- 
bility ; no wonder he imposed reverence 
on Mr. Bright. 

“T tell you what, Stephen,” Will 
said on the morning of the third day, 
“T’m going down to Ashton on busi- 
ness ; shall you object to look up your 
friend at ‘The Bladebone’ for an hour 
or so?” 

“Not at all. I rather think, Will, 
between ourselves, that we shall find 
Whitmore gone back to London; he 
can’t amuse himself, you know, as I 
can. He must be amused. I can’t con- 
ceive what he does in that place: why, 
there’s not even a shop.” 

“All the shops he wants, I fancy,” 
said Will, savagely. “ Dennis Fagg gets 
capital cigars, and the ale at ‘The Blade- 
bone’ has a reputation ; come, Steeve, 
I’m not going to have our village run 
down.” 
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The dog-cart was brought round, and 
after some “chaff” fully returned be- 
tween Mr. Pritchard and Larry, the 
cousins betook themselves to Ashton. 
Mr. Bright put up at ‘The Bladebone,” 
and then, leaving Stephen to find out his 
friend, he went off alone to the Rectory. 

It was the morning after the Rector’s 
return from Beanlands, and he had gone 
to visit the poor cripple who had been 
ill when he left home. Nuna too had 
gone out to see little Lottie, a fast friend 
of hers since her accident. 

Mr. Bright therefore found Miss 
Matthews alone. 

“T wonder why Nuna dislikes her,” 
Wili thought ; “ she looks so very lady- 
like, and her hands are so white. I 
should have fancied her quite a gentle, 
elegant creature.” ‘The word elegaut, 
according to Mr. Bright, covered a m 
titude of sins, only he was not choice 
in applying it. 

“T hope dear Nuna will be in soon ; 
it was so extremely kind in you to send 
her that curiously beautiful plant. I’m 
sure she values it extremely ; she has it 
upstairs in her own room.” 

A warm glow of pleasure rose in his 
face; his fear had been that Nuna 
might reject the gift ; he could not help 
building on this foundation, but he 
waited for Miss Matthews to speak again. 

“Why don’t you come and see us 
often?” she said. “If 1 weren ot afraid 
of vexing you, I would tell you what 
[ used to think last autumn.” 

She laughed in such a conscious way, 
that Will began to hate her: she had 
made him nervous and uncomfortable. 

* What did you think ?” 

“Oh, nothing to vex you; only I 
fancy, had I been a certain young lady, 
I might have felt myself a little neg- 
lected, especially when I gave no dis- 
couragement.” 

Will’s heart beat with the wild tu- 
mult in which we are plunged by an 
unlooked-for discovery. 

“Please to speak plain, Miss Mat- 
thews ; you saw a good deal of Nuna 
then. Do you mean, that she said she 
took any pleasure or interest in seeing 
me?” 
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He got up and stood before her. 
Miss Matthews laughed, but she 
looked adwiringly at his handsome, 
honest, troubled face. 

“What noble creatures you men are 
in your humility,” she said; “so blind 
to your own merits, setting aside all 
other advantages.” Much asshe wanted 
to hasten on a marriage between her 
listener and Nuna, she could not resist 
the side hint that these other advantages 
might have weight in her young cousin’s 
eyes. 

“You have not answered my ques- 
tion.” Will spoke in a downright, de- 
termined way ; he was not going to let 
Miss Matthews make a fool of him, 
though he was excited. 

“ Well”—Miss Matthews smiled pla- 
cidly down on her hands ; she had not 
the smallest sympathy with Will’s pas- 
sion, she only wanted to be sure of it— 
“T have, of course, nothing definite to 
tell you ; you do not expect me to repeat 
Nuna’s secrets, do you?” Here she 
looked up in what she meant to be an 
arch, playful manner, and met such a 
fierce frown in the blue eyes gazing down 
on her, that her words came consider- 
ably faster. “Ican only tell you that 
she always looked pleased when you 
came, and more than once I heard her 
say, ‘ What a time it is since Will has 
been here !’” 

Both Will's large, shapely hands had 
got entangled in his tawny beard. “ Are 
you sure of this?” he said, damaging 
the beard in his agitation. 

“Yes, quite sure ;” and then Miss 
Matthews’ proprieties were really quite 
disturbed ; this simple Cymon pulled his 
hands out of the tangle he had been 
making, and nearly smashed her delicate 
fingers in his firm clasp. 

“Thank you, thank you,” he said ; 
“T can’t tell you how happy you have 
made me.” 

Miss Matthews was so startled that 
she thought he had better be left to 
cool, there was no knowing how far his 
gratitude might carry him. 

“T will go and ses if Nuna has come 
in; she only went down the village,” 
she said, and she got up from her chair. 















Will snatched up his hat. 
“Till go and meet her, don’t you 
trouble ;” and then he thanked Miss 
Matthews again, and went away. 

“Dear me, what a very vehement 
person,” said the spinster; “ my wrist 
is red still, and my knuckles quite ache. 
But he is quite the sort of person for 
Nuna.” 

Fate, or rather the Fates, all three 
sisters, must have been hard at work 
that morning, trying to complicate tlie 
tangle of Nuna and her lovers. The 
Fates thus arranged that, as Mr. Bright 
came in sight of the cross roads beyond 
Lottie’s cottage, he saw Nuna coming 
out of the cottage, and he also saw, 
walking leisurely along one of the cross 
roads, with his eyes bent on the ground, 
Mr. Paul Whitmore. 

Will came to a sudden halt. Nuna 
did not see him yet, but she was coming 
towards him with graceful, springing 
steps, each one of which took her farther 
from the artist, and it was possible that 
Mr. Whitmore might pursue his way 
along the cross road, unconscious of het 
presence. Will fancied Nuna must have 
seen his rival, and it cheered him that 
she was hurrying away from Paul. 

She saw Will, and her pace slackened. 

He was beside her in a moment, and 
then turned and walked with her towards 
the village. 

“T hepe you enjoyed your visit to 
Beanlands,” he said. 

Nuna did not know how she answered. 
She had seen Paul, and she had also 
seen that he was unconscious of her 
presence. Following her impulse of 
sudden shyness, she hastened away from 
all appearance of seeking him, and then, 
too late to turn again, saw that she had 
hurried forward to meet Will. 

“Why amI such a weak coward?” 
she thought. ‘* Why don’t I leave Will 
and go back and meet Mr. Whitmore ? 
How can I avoid him when my heart is 
dragging me back every step I take?” 

Sut almost with the thought came 
the sound of footsteps behind her, and 
Paul passed rapidly on the farther side 
of the road. He raised his hat and 
nodded smilingly both to Bright and to 
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Nuna. She saw he did not look vexed. 
Either Paul did not love her and was 
indifferent to her conduct, or else he 
trusted her fully ; but neither of these 
solutions gave Nuna peace. She knew 
that if she had met Mr. Whitmore walk- 
ing with another woman she could not 
have given the smile she had just seen 
in his eyes. She was utterly miserable. 

“ Nuna”—Will felt encouraged by her 
silence—“ I want you to listen to me ; 
will you listen patiently ?” 

“Yes.” But Nuna’s thoughts were 
following Paul to Ashton. 

“Years ago "—Will cleared his throat 
as if he were going to tell a story— 
“when you were still a little girl, 
do you remember climbing a tree? 
You had sent me up first to look at 
a bird's nest. You always ruled in 
those days, Nuna, and then you tried to 
come up by yourself and see the young 
birds, and you fell and twisted your 
foot. Do you remember?” 

Will spoke as if it were a matter of 
deep interest, and Nuna smiled. That 
past which in his memory formed a 
mosaic picture, each event clearly marked 
out, yet uniting to form a harmonious 
whole, was to hera half-forgotten dream. 
Nuna lived in the future ; the past held 
no golden days for her, and till lately 
the present had heen barren also. She 
did not try to call up this special recol- 
lection; she only thought Will very 
tiresome. 

“Tdare say you picked me up and 
brought me home,” she smiled. “ I know 
you used to be very kind and good to 
me. You have always been like a 
brother to me, Will.” 

At the words a warm flow of grati- 
tude welled up in Nuna’s heart; in that 
moment she was nearer doing justice to 
her old playfellow than she had ever 
been in her life. How he had loved her, 
and how little love or kindness she had 
shown in return! The sudden revulsion 
from the dislike with which she had 
seen him approach, and the weariness 
which had succeeded, threw her into 
that dangerous state for a woman with 
warm deep feelings, and a quick im- 
pulsive nature—a state of remorse which 
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prompted reparation in looks and words. 
So that her eyes were full of tenderness 
as she raised them to his, and her lips 
trembled. 

**], who so prize, who pine for want 
of love,” she thought, “ how often I have 
inflicted sufferings on poor Will.” 

Will’s heart throbbed violently, but 
the word brother jarred him. “Ah, but 
I want you to remember this special day, 
Nuna. I think you could remember if 
you tried.” Will was keeping his voice 
calm and steady; spite of the encourage- 
ment in her eyes, he was resolved not to 
be over-hasty this time. ‘ Don’t you re- 
member your foot was painful, and so I 
waited a little before I took you home, 
and you said——Nuna, do you recol- 
lect what you said ?” 

A blush flitted across Nuna’s face ; a 
vague memory was stirring, but the 
blush increased Will’s hope; he went 
on eagerly: “ You said, ‘ You take care 
of me like a husband, Will. I will be 
your wife some day.’ Don’t laugh, 
Nuna; I can’t bear it. Despise me if 
you choose, but leave those days bright 
and true. Ah, Nuna, in those days I 
was all you wanted, I was everything 
to you. Can’t I be the same now?” 

He spoke passionately. His hand- 
some face glowed with the love he was 
burning to offer, and then he almost 
stamped on the hard road tw think 
how completely he had let himself be 
earried out of the calm deliberate part 
he had reselved on. 

They had reached the village, but 
Will did not care who heard him; he 
forgot all his customary reticence. He 
did not care for the blacksmith who 
stood at the door of his smithy, with 
bright eyes and brawny arms, gazing 
on the young pair; nor yet for Mrs. 
Tomkins, the laundress, peeping through 
the gaps in her garden hedge as she 
hung the clothes up to dry. Will did 
not care if the whole world knew that 
he loved Nuna. He was not ashamed 
of it. But Nuna shrank from these 
busy eyes. It seemed as if the careful, 
decorous man and the dreamy, unobser- 
vant girl had changed places. Nuna’s 
nature was thoroughly roused ; this must 
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be ended once and forever. It was sheer 
cruelty to give Will the slightest hope 
that she could return his love. 

“T want you to listen to me,” she said, 
so earnestly that he was taken by sur- 
prise. “Don’t talk any more here. 
Come down Carving’s Wood Lane; we 
shall be quieter.” 

His heart sank in his breast like a 
stone. He knew her so well that this 
told him all was over. But still he clung 
to hope. There was silence till they were 
under the leafless far-stretching ouk 
branches, out of sight of the high road. 

Then Nuna spoke fast and earnestly. 

“Will, you are making a mistake. 
You have cared about me as a sister till 
you think you love me. But indeed I 
could never make you happy.” Will 
stopped and took both her hands to 
make her stop too. “ Hush, Will, dear 
Will: I listened to you so long, won't 
you listen? do let me tell you all I 
want. I can never love you more than 


I do now, and next to papa I do love 


you, Will. Why don’t you be content, 
and let us be dear friends always ?” 

Will’s heart leapt up again. 

*T never said I wanted much love ; 
if you love me next your father, I 
am willing and thankful to begin on 
that. Oh, Nuna, if you could see how 
I love you, how I long for the least love 
from you !—darling, you must take pity 
on me; you must be my wife.” 

The last word changed her feelings. 
As he said it, she drew her hands away. 

“You are unreasonable, Will: you 
have known me so long that you ought 
to believe me. Do you think that if 
there was the least hope of my changing, 
I would not give it you? Do you think 
I am ungrateful for your love? No, 
indeed, Will; but it would be so false 
to give you any hope. I never, never 
can love you in the way you want to be 
loved.” She tried so much to speak con- 
vincingly that her words sounded cold. 

The eager light faded from Will’s blue 
eyes. He stood there, pale, and yet with 
a hunger in his face that made Nuna 
shrink away from him. 

He saw that she so shrank. 

“O God, it is too hard!” he said 
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hoarsely. “‘ What have I done to deserve 
this from you, Nuna, of all women? I 
am despicable then ; there is something 
in me you loathe—impossible for you 
to love?” He shook with the violence 
of his passion. 

Nuna stood looking at him with a 
scared white face, struck dumb by his 
agitation. The poor child had never 
seen a man so deeply moved—she was 
utterly terrified. She despise Will! how 
could he think it? Surely he might 
hope to win the love of some one very 
superior to herself; she must show him 
this. And then the girl’s pure, generous 
heart came to help her ; she would trust 
Will—it would wound him less to know 
that she had no love left to give, than to 
feel himself unworthy of being loved at 
all. The effort was painful, but just then 
pain was a relief to Nuna; it brought 
her into sympathy with poor Will. 

**Will,”—she spoke very humbly,— 
“you wrong us both by saying this ; 
how could I despise you? I said just 
now that next to my father I loved you. 
In all these years have I ever deceived 
you? I will give you a proof of love. 
I will tell you what even my father 
does not know—that I have no better 
love left to give.” 

Will had stood quite still; he knew 
every word that was coming ; he seemed 
to have heard all this before in some 
far-off time: even after Nuna ceased 
speaking he stood silent, his eyes fixed 
sternly on her as if he were waiting to 
hear a yet fuller revelation. 

He had no gratitude in that moment 
for her frankness ; his only defined sen- 
sation was a longing to meet Paul 
Whitmore, and try, man to man, which 
had the best claim to win Nuna’s love. 

And Nuna was too much moved out 
of herself to soothe him as a wilier, 
colder woman would have known how 
to soothe. 

“Let us part friends, Will,”—she put 
out her hand, and looked imploringly 
at him,—“ you have been such a good 
friend to me.” 

But Will would not take her hand in his. 

“Friends! I hate friendship. Do 
you remember what is said about asking 





for bread, and giving a man a stone ?— 
that’s what you have done, Nuna I 
asked you for your love, and you won't 
give it, but I’ll not have your friend- 
ship ; you'll offer me next the pity of 
that confounded artist who has stolen 
your love away from me. You needn't 
look frightened, Nuna, I’m not going to 
tell your secret: though, if you take my 
advice, you'll not keep it secret, you'll 
have it all out as soon as you can.” 
Such a look of distress came in her 
face, that he softened—* Good - bye, 
Nuna; I know I am not good enough 
for you, but no more is he: no one 
ever could be worth your love.” He 
stopped and looked tenderly at the 
blushing face, blushing with the bitter 
humiliation of her confession: ‘ Nuna,” 
he said gently, “you may live to wish 
you had married the man who loved you, 
instead of the man you love yourself.” 


CHAPTER XXX. 
PAUL'S CONFESSION, 


Mrs. Face rarely stirred abroad unless 
it was to go to church. The most 
cogent reason for a habit being seldom 
that which is acknowledged, it is pos- 
sible that Mrs. Fagy’s pretext of only 
having one bonnet at a time was not 
the true cause of her stay-at-home 
habits. A Sunday bonnet, in the opinion 
of the mistress of ‘The Bladebone,” was 
an article to be kept specially for going to 
church in, not to be in any way used on 
week-days. Perhaps she thought that 
secular sights and sounds had some 
mysterious power of lingering in the 
bows and quillings, and of whispering 
distractions amid her devotions. The 
bonnet was duly replaced in its tissue- 
paper wrappings on her second return 
from church, and stayed there till the 
next Sunday. 

Still Mrs. Fagg loved air, and there- 
fore when she was not wanted in the 
kitchen or to superintend the servant's 
housework, she was fond of standing 
at the entrance of “The Bladebone,” 
usually with a duster to hem, as she 
took her accustomed airing. When 
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the Rector came back from visiting 
the poor cripple, Mrs. Fagg stood 
leaning against the door hemming a 
red pocket-handkerchief with white 
spots for the use of her darling Bobby. 
The needle flew in and out as deftly as 
if Mrs, Fagg had never anything else to 
do but needlework. Arachne has a way 
of sneering at Calliope. “ Bless your 
heart, my dear, you'll never sew neatly ; 
you must give all your time to needle- 
work if you want to excel in it.” 
Calliope only smiles, perhaps with a 
little contempt, but she never wastes 
words in answering. She knows that 
if the brains are cultivated, the fingers 
will move deftly, although the maxim 
may not admit of a reversed applica- 
tion. It might be well for Arachne’s 
destined spouse if the fair creature so 
wholly bent on stitching would re- 
member that brains were given to use 
just as much as fingers were, and that 
every woman has about the same amount 
of talent, of one kind or another, if she 
only chose to exert it, and keep it free 
from rust. 

“Good morning, Mrs. Fagg,” said 
the Rector ; “so 1 find you have your 
artist lodyver again.” 

“Yes, sir, we have.” Mrs. Fagg spoke 
drily. Since her conversation about Mr. 
Whitmore with the Rector, more than 
one circumstance had combined to prove 
that her lodger’s acquaintance with 
Patty had gone to what she considered 
“lengths.” “Yes, sir, but I don’t 
somehow think he'll be long with us ; 
he don’t sketch as he did last time, he 
seems altogether duller like.” 

“ Ah, he had better go over to Gray’s. 
I fancy Ashton must be dull fora single 
man.” 

Mrs. Fagg put her head a little on one 
side, and looked sharply at her pastor. 

“You see, sir,” she said, “there’s no 
amusement now in going down Carving’s 
Wood Lane.” 

The Rector shook his head. 

“Ah, Mrs. Fagg, you were hard on 
poor Patty. I am afraid she had not 
many friends.” 

“ And no wonder, sir!” The matron 
spoke indignantly. She had finished 
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hemming the red handkerchief, and she 
folded it up in exquisite squareness, 
giving it an admonitory pat at each 
fresh folding. “There are them that'll 
take away a neighbour's character while 
they go on praising all the time ; that’s 
like stroking a cat while you make off 
with her kittens. That's not my way, 
sir, and I should not trouble to move 
my tongue against Patty Westropp only 
for something I was told yesterday.” 

“Well, but, Mrs. Fagg, don’t you 
know we must never believe half we 
are told in the way of scandal? Why, 
suppose any one were to come and tell 
me Dennis was lazy, you wouldn’t like 
me to believe it, would you?” 

The Rector smiled, with an attempt 
at mischief in his quiet blue eyes. 

“You couldn't, sir, you'd know better.” 
Mrs. Fagg paused, and thought a minute 
before she went on. “No one could 
call a man lazy who works as hard at 
reading as Dennis does ; why, it’s my 
belief he gets through every column of 
the news, down to the coal advertise- 
ments, and all in one day, and to hear 
him talk Parliament speeches is most 
improving to them as can understand. 
A lazy man does nothing at all, sir. 
No, sir, everyone's got his line as plain 
marked out as the stripe on a donkey’s 
back, and the folks as don’t get on in 
life is them as takes to the wrong line ; 
and it’s my belief that girl Patty 
never took to the right from the begin- 
ning ; she can’t go straight now, sir, it 
ain’t in reason to expect it. Do you 
know where she is, sir, and what she’s 
doing with her fortune?” 

“No, I wish I did.” Mr. Beaufort 
was surprised at the landlady’s excite- 
ment. Mrs. Fagg was known to have 
prickles on her tongue for those who 
deserved them ; but she was not a 
gossip, and it was most unusual, and 
it seemed to the Rector most uncalled 
for, that she should persist in this 
attack on a motherless girl. “Oh, women, 
women, you are all alike,” he thought, 
“if one among you happens to be 
prettier than the rest.”—“‘I wish,” he 
said, “I could find out what has 
become of that girl and her father.” 
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“Well, sir, it was that made me 
speak, I thought you was trying to 
find out. I was told that you had 
thought of inviting Patty to stay at 
the Rectory, and be a friend like for 
Miss Nuna. No, sir, you needn’t be 
afraid I believed it, I knew better ; 
but I heard yesterday that Patty 
said to a person in Ashton before she 
went away, that she shouldn’t have 
anything to say to Miss Beaufort after a 
bit ; she meant to be a quite better sort 
of lady than Miss Nuna; and this did 
put my back up, it did. When I heard 
sir, as I did, that you'd been over to 
Guildford making inquiries, I was de- 
termined to tell you about it. To think 
of the notice Miss Nuna showed that 
girl! Why, she used to speak to Patty 
Westropp more than anyone else in the 
village. It’s downright shameful! And 
that’s not all, sir. You weren’t pleased 
last autumn with what I said. I knew! 
I saw plain enough you thought me as 
spiteful as a toad.” 

“ Really, Mrs. Fagg, I am not aware 

” Mr. Beaufort shrank from this 
personal attack. 

“No, sir, no doubt you were not 
aware—you'll excuse me saying it— 
no one ever is aware of half their feel- 
ings while they last, and very often 
never, if something unlooked-for turns 
up at the time and wipes ’em out ; but 
that girl Patty, at that very time I was 
talking to you, either then or the day 
before, or most like both, was letting 
herself be regularly courted by this 
lodger of ours ”—Mr. Beaufort gave a 
sudden nervous look of inquiry to the 
upper window—“ oh, it’s all right, Mr. 
Whitmore’s out walking, sir, and besides, 
I don’t blame him half nor a quarter what 
I blame the girl ; if Mr. Bright chose to 
speak, he knows all about it, for he was 
just at the corner of the lane when the 
person as told me was on the common.” 

Mr. Beaufort felt annoyed and irri- 
table; his own encounter with Paul 
seemed to take a deeper shade under 
this new tale, and it was specially vex- 
ing that Will, of all people in the world, 
should be cognizant of Mr. Whitmore’s 
conduct with Patty Westropp. 








“ Well, I must bid you good morn- 
ing,” he said. ‘ You know young 
men will admire a pretty face; we can 
only say it is perhaps a good thing 
that no worse happened. Take my ad- 
vice, and never believe half you hear, 
Mrs, Fagg ; no, nor three-quarters ; and, 
above all, don’t repeat it.” 

He had relieved some of his vexation 
by giving this pastoral advice, but he 
could not shake it all off. He had been 
very severe on misdemeanours of this 
kind among his flock, and it was morti- 
fying to have given public countenance 
to a stranger while he was actually 
carrying on this sort of acquaintance 
with Patty. Mr. Beaufort chose to 
reprove Mrs. Fagg, but he believed 
Paul’s conduct to have been much worse 
than it really had been. He called to 
mind now his first meeting with the 
artist—even then he was walking with 
Patty ; he remembered how coldly the 
young man had accepted his invitation 
to spend that first Sunday at the par- 
sonage, and last of all his final inter- 
view with Paul outside Roger's cottage. 

He could not understand how, in the 
face of all this, he had asked the artist 
again to his house—above all to meet 
Will Bright. 

Mr. Beaufort had been struck with 
the visible coolness between the two 
young men, but Mrs. Fagg’s words 
seemed to explain it. 

“TIT must say Will might have told: 
me; so strict as he is, he must have 
known that a man who sets public 
opinion at defiance in such a way as 
this is not the sort of person to be coun- 
tenanced by a clergyman.” 

It was a relief to be able to blame 
some one besides himself, but Mr. Beau- 
fort was still in a very perplexed state 
when he reached home. 

It has been said that the Fates had been 
working at cross purposes this morning. 
Paul Whitmore had hurried past Nuna 
to put into effect a resolution—a resolu- 
tion which had been quickened to im- 
mediate action by the sight of the Rec- 
tor’s daughter walking with Will Bright. 
Paul did not doubt Nuna; he had read 
her love for him in that brief glance 
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yesterday; but she must be wholly his, 
and he could not endure that Will 
should even approach her. He meant 
to have seen Nuna once more alone 
before he spoke to her father, but this 
meeting changed his plans, and he 
hurried on fast to seek Mr. Beaufort. 

The Rector was not in. “He can’t 
be long now, sir,” said Jane ; “ Master 
never do take long walks.” 

“T want to see him on business, so 
I can wait, I suppose.” 

“Will you please walk this way, 
sir ?” 

He followed into the Rector’s study. 
There was not much in it likely to at- 
tract Paul Whitmore—shelves of dully- 
bound volumes of English divinity, 
other shelves full of Latin and Greek 
and even Hebrew volumes, for Mr. 
Beaufort was a scholar; treatises on 
cows and pigs and horses, and oil- 
cake and farming; county maps, and 
histories, and peerages, and books on 
jurisprudence, on the laws of franchise, 
and, scattered among these, books of 
ready-made quotations and extracts; it 
was a library of bricks and mortar rather 
than one of gems. Mr. Whitmore 
turned impatiently from the book- 
shelves ; if he had persevered he might 
probably have found something more 
interesting among the books, but he 
hated dulness, and shrank from it as the 
dog shrinks from his chain. 

He had begun to look at the pictures 
on the walls, when a likeness arrested 
him; it was a water-colour drawing, a 
likeness of Mr. Bright, taken when he 
was some years younger, but still very 
like him ; the colour was hard, and the 
drawing stiff and faulty, but there was 
character and life in the portrait. Mr. 
Whitmore, bent down to examine it 
more closely, and he saw in the corner 
the initials N. B. His thoughts flew 
back to the little incident at the cross 
roads, 

“If Mr. Beaufort is not in in another 
minute, I must go and find him.” This 
was said very impatiently. He longed 
to go back and break up the meeting be- 
tween Will and Nuna. Was he so very 
sure of her himself? and he thought of 





Will's handsome face and stalwart frame 
with something very like contempt. 

“Just one of the yellow-haired giants 
women delight in. Ugh! carcases— 
when Nature is so over-liberal outside, 
she seldom does much in inside furnish- 
ings.” 

And yet Nuna had looked so true when 
she said she was not likely to leave the 
Rectory, and Mrs. Bright’s confidence 
had shown that it must be her own fault 
if Nuna were not mistress of Gray's 
Farm. Still the torment was growing 
insufferable. 

The Rector came in at last, less smiling 
than usual. Mrs. Fagg’s discourse was 
fresh in his head, and when Jane told 
him who was waiting for him, he felt 
more than ever vexed that he had made 
the Rectory an open house to this Mr. 
Whitmore, We are never so weak for 
our own interests as when pleading with 
all our heart to a prejudiced listener. 
It was very unfortunate for Paul that 


-his usual calmness had been disturbed ; 


if his purpose had been less heartfelt, 
he would have been less impatient 
in beginning on it ; but he only thought 
of securing Nuna to himself; he made 
the confession of his love in an abrupt 
and hurried manner—and manner was 
omnipotent with the Rector. 

Mr. Beaufort got up from his chair, 
and looked at his visitor as if he thought 
him insane. “I trust you have said 
nothing of this to my daughter.” 

His stiff tone did not daunt Paul ; he 
had made up his mind to opposition. 

“T have not spoken out, but I think 
your daughter knows that I love her.” 

The Rector’s pride was severely 
shocked ; his prejudices had not quite 
enabled him to determine that Paul was 
a gentleman, although his instincts ac- 
knowledged him to be one; and that a 
person of this kind, a person who might 
perhaps move in a lowersphere of society, 
should have had both the daring and 
the opportunity to pay court to his 
daughter, took away for the time all his 
power of reply. Mr. Beaufort’s know- 
ledge of that which passed in the world 
was gathered from books and the dicta of 
a few country neighbours, people with 
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minds on a dead level, and ideas which 
had been sprouting on the same un- 
changed stuck for generations without 
a suspicion that they had become obso- 
lete. The only correct and safe opinion 
(Mr. Beaufort’s creed held but one on 
any subject) was to be found in the 
newspaper cherished by his special class, 
and in Mr. Whitmore there was a way 
of thinking for himself, a something 
which did not bear the stamp of class 
at all. Mr. Whitmore said and did 
things in an original, out-of-the-way 
manner, which found no duplicate in 
the stereotypes of the rectorial mind. 
It was most outrageous that such a 
person should aspire to Nuna. 

“Then you must excuse me,”—Mr. 
Beaufort looked like a poplar-tree for 
stiffness, —“if I tell you that you have 
acted in a most unheard-of and unwar- 
rantable manner.” 

Paul smiled ; he did not think this 
quiet, gentle-spoken man would have 
flown off in such a womanish temper. 

“ Unwarrantable perhaps, but not un- 
heard of. You were young yourself 
once; can’t you make some excuse for 
my over-haste ?” 

“T am afraid, sir, you have appealed 
to a most ineffectual sympathy. I can 
safely say that nothing could have 
tempted me to offend so grievously 
against the usages of life.” 

He was too angry to ask how Nuna 
had received Mr. W hitmore’s admiration ; 
he wanted to dismiss the subject finally, 
without any more detail, and he went on 
just as if he were driving a ploughshare 
over every thought and feeling that 
might be held in opposition to his. 

“T must beg to hear no more about 
this, and I think you will see that it is 
impossible I can continue to receive 
your visits at my house.” 

While the Rector spoke Paul had 
felt his own superiority to the man who 
was thus ignoring all right and justice 
in his treatment of him. There was a 
slight flush on his dark face, but his 
words came with the calm weight that 
compels deference. 

“]T think I must ask you to hear 
rather more, or at least to give me some 


reason for your decision. Is your 
daughter to have no voice in the 
matter?” 

“We will keep my daughter out of 
the question altogether, if you please.” 
Mr. Beaufort’s face flushed. “She is 
much too young to decide for herself, 
and too well brought up, I hope, to 
think of adopting sueh a course. If I 
had no other reason, it would be suffi- 
cient that I know far too little of you to 
entertain such a proposal.” 

“That is a reason which can be so 
soon got over. I will stay at Ashton as 
long as you please ; and if you will allow 
me to explain my position and means of 
living, I have every hope that you will 
be satisfied.” 

Paul spoke temperately still, but the 
flush in his face had deepened. 

His manner restrained the Rector, 
but still Mr. Beaufort felt it was useless 
to temporize, worse than useless for 
this wild young fellow to think he could 
have Nuna for the asking. He waved 
his hand. 

“We need not discuss your position 
at all. If you had followed me, Mr. 
Whitmore, you would have noticed that 
I said if I had no other reason: unfor- 
tunately this is not the case; I have 
another objection, but it would be much 
pleasanter for us both if you would let 
the matter end here.” 

Paul bent his dark eyes searchingly 
on the fretful, anxious face before him. 

* You don’t understand me,” he said, 
bluntly ; “I love your daughter with all 
my heart, and you have said nothing yet 
to prove that I am not fit to win her 
love. I don’t say I am worthy of her; 
no man ever yet was worthy of a pure, 
good woman’s love; but unless you 
make me believe that it is impossible 
for me to win your daughter, I tell you, 
with all due regard for you as her father, 
but still I tell you frankly, I don’t mean 
to give her up.” 

Paul spoke impetuously, and Mr. 
Beaufort waved both his white hands as 
if he would soothe away the outburst. 

“T consider the reason I have already 
given, the slightness of our acquaintance, 
a very sufficient one, but it may perhaps 
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settle the matter more completely if I 
add, as a clergyman, that you are not 
quite the person I should choose for my 
daughter’s husband.” 

“You have implied that before,”— 
Paul was pale enough now, and he 
spoke haughtily ; “but I have a right 
to ask you to say plainly what you 
mean.” 

“ You may have a right, but I question 
your wisdom in asserting it; there are 
things best left unexplained, still x 

Paul looked impatient, and the Rector 
went on faster. 

“T can tell you if you wish, When 
you were here before I objected to your 
acquaintance with a young woman in a 
different class of life from your own.” 

“ Really.” 

“ Will you allow me to finish? I am 
aware that young men see no harm in 
such intimacies ; they only consider their 
own amusement ; but I believe incalceu- 
lable mischief is done in this way. Such 
notice turns a girl’s head with vanity, 
unfits her for association with her equals, 
and, I fear, where time and opportunity 
prolong the acquaintance, still worse 
harm ensues. I dare say you are sur- 
prised, but you asked me to give you a 
reason, and I tell you plainly that I 
think that if this girl Patty had still 
been in Ashton, it is quite possible you 
would have renewed this very objection- 
able intimacy.” 

At first Paul’s hanghty annoyance had 
nearly hurried him away without offering 
any explanation, but the Rector’s ear- 
nestness prevailed. 

“T should have done nothing of the 
kind. You have spoken out to me, Mr. 
Beaufort, and I will be quite frank with 
you. I had a foolish infatuation for 
Patty, but there was nothing criminal in 
my feelings for her.” He spoke very 
frankly and simply. 

“*T dare say not.” The Rector almost 
wrung his hands in his desire to be rid 
of the subject, it jarred his refinement 
so painfully. “I have no doubt there 
was no harm in your intention, but the 
fact remains.” 





“ Your knowledge of it; but that is 
founded on a mistake. I was so madly 
in love with Patty that I asked her to 
be my wife, and she refused me.” 

Mr. Beaufort literally staggered back 
against the writing-table. Nothing per- 
haps masters us so completely as the 
recognition of some quality in another 
of which we feel ourselves incapable. 
It was marvellous to hear Mr. Whitmore 
say that he meant to make Patty his 
wife, but it was literally astounding to 
hear him confess that he had been re- 


jected by this village girl. 


For a few moments this grand frank- 
ness overwhelmed the Rector with 
astonished admiration, and then a very 
different feeling brought him back to 
self-complacency. How dared this man 
even look at Nuna with the notion 
of making her a successor to Patty 
Westropp ? 

He grew very red in the face indeed, 

with virtuous indignation. 
_ “You have said quite enough, more 
than enough, to justify me in forbidding 
any attachment between you and my 
daughter. I could not receive a man as 
a son-in-law who could dream of marry- 
ing such a person as Patty. Really, 
Mr. Whitmore, for both our sakes, I 
must ask you to end this interview.” 

He was amazed to see Paul smile. 

“Tam going away,” he said, “ but I 
am not going to give up the hope of 
your daughter's love, Mr. Beaufort. I shall 
write to her: I consider myself justified 
in writing to explain my conduct in 
leaving Ashton so abruptly. I go away 
now in deference to your wishes, but I 
shall come down here again soon, and if 
I then have reason to think I have any 
hope of success, I shall ask you to recon- 
sider your determination.” 

He would shake hands, ignoring alto- 
gether the Rector’s stiff bow of dismissal, 
and then he went away. 

* Really,’——the Rector threw himself 
back in his easy chair in a state of 
nervous agitation,— that is the most 
extraordinary person I ever met with in 
all my life.” 


To be continued. 








THE PAST AND FUTURE RELATION 


OF IRELAND TO 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


BY THE HON. GEORGE C. BRODRICK. 


Tue history of Ireland, so far as it is 
known to most Englishmen, is essentially 
the history of a dependency. We are all 
supposed to have learned that it was 
conquered seven hundred years ago by 
King Henry IJ.; that it has been 
governed ever since by deputies or 
viceroys under the English Crown, long 
retaining, however, a separate legislature 
of its own; that it has rebelled again 
and again, especially since the Reforma- 
tion; and that after the last of these 
rebellions which attained any formidable 
proportions, it was finally united with 
Great Britain into one kingdom with 
a common Parliament. Some of us, 


perhaps, may have been led to reflect on 


the causes of this inveterate disloyalty, 
breaking out, like a volcano, into sudden 
eruption at irregular intervals, and may 
have asked ourselves how it has come to 
pass that a nation which has practised 
more successfully than any other the 
art of constitutional government has so 
utterly failed to make the Irish race 
sensible of the blessings guaranteed by 
English law. Very few, however, among 
English students of Irish history, carry 
back their researches into that age pre- 
ceding English rule in Ireland, which 
fills so large a space in the national 
traditions of Irishmen. Now, if we are 
to gain a really comprehensive insight 
into the past and future relations of 
Ireland to Great Britain, it is absolutely 
necessary that we should not altogether 
forget this period. Without knowing 
something of what Ireland was at the 
date of her conquest, we cannot judge, 


> 


with any confidence, how far she has 


1 The following article contains the substance, 
and partially retains the form, of an address 
delivered at Rochdale in the present year. It 
has been, however, entirely re-written, with a 
view to its publication in this magazine. 


gained or lost by her connection with 
this country. 

I. 1 confess that I have been led to a 
conclusion very different from that of 
patriotic Irish antiquaries as to the 
early state of Ireland. All nations have 
a tendency to idealize their own infancy, 
but, like the Egyptians and Chinese, the 
Irish Celts lay claim to an antiquity far 
beyond that of other races. They have 
catalogues of kings reaching back to the 
world before the Flood, and their un- 
couth chronicles, it has been said, glitter 
with gold and silver. We are asked to 
believe that Ireland, in the dark ages, 
was far more advanced than England or 
Europe in learning, arts, and civilization ; 
that her schools were the resort of 
students from all nations ; and that her 
people, divided into an incredible variety 
of ranks and orders, under their native 
chiefs, enjoyed a degree of security and 
comfort which they have never since 
recovered. 

Now, I am not prepared to say that 
all these records are wholly fabulous, or 
to describe the mythical age of Ireland, 
like that of Greece, as “a past that was 
never present.” I admit that in the 
midst of all this legendary and tra- 
ditiunal lore two elements of truth may 
be distinguished. It is certain that 
after the epoch of St. Patrick the Irish 
Church exhibited a remarkable vitality, 
and sent forth missionaries to other 
parts of Europe, while Irish monks 
kept alive and cultivated such a love 
of knowledge as can be cultivated in 
the cold shade of a monastery. But 
history shows that piety is no measure 
of social progress, and that monastic 
learning may have very little effect on 
the life and manners of a people. There 
is, however, an elaborate code of laws 
still extant, and known under the name 
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of the Brehon Laws, which is supposed 
to attest a highly organized state of 
society among the Irish tribes before 
the Conquest. Undoubtedly this code 
is a remarkable monument of antiquity, 
but its date, or rather the several dates 
of its various parts, are at present very 
uncertain, nor is its Levitical minute- 
ness by any means a proof of advanced 
civilization at the period to which it 
may belong. On the contrary, it is a 
well-established rule that a fantastic 
multiplicity of legal forms and customs 
is not only consistent with, but charac- 
teristic of, barbarism. The patriarchal 
judgments delivered from benches of turf, 
in the open air, by the private judges, 
called Brehons, who seem to have been 
entirely dependent on the chiefs, may, 
indeed, have been effectual in checking 
violence and rapine, but they represented 
the rudest stage in the development of 
law. 

Against the presumptions derived 
from these two facts, we have to set a 
solid body of evidence. 
tive information that, at the time of 
the Conquest, there were no towns in 
Ireland except those founded by the 
Danes. There were no houses or civil 
buildings of hewn stone, and the first 
regular castle is said to have been 
erected just before the invasion. The 
people of all classes seem to have lived 
in wattled huts or mud cabins; they 
practised very little agriculture, chiefly 
leading a nomad pastoral life; their 
manufacturing industry was confined to 
articles of the simplest kind, and orna- 
ments, sometimes exhibiting a high de- 
gree of taste; their only commerce was 
carried on by the Danes, who held the 
principal seaports. In all visible signs 
of national wealth and prosperity they 
were far behind the rest of Western 
Europe, but, above all, they had no 
political cohesion, and nothing ap- 
proaching to national unity. Their 
peculiar law of descent was the parent 
of constant wars of succession, and it is 
a notable circumstance, indicating the 
anarchy and disorder thus produced, 
that very few of their numerous kings 
are recorded to have died a natural 
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We have posi-" 


death. Once the military strength of the 
nation was rallied against the Danes by 
the great Brian at Clontarf, but even 
there Irishmen were ranged on the side 
of the enemy. The fragments soon fell 
apart again, and intestine divisions were 
the direct cause of Strongbow’s invasion, 
The success of that invasion completes 
the refutation of the view to which I 
have referred. Those who believe in 
the glory and prosperity of Ireland in 
the dark ages, and date all her misery 
from the Conquest, are bound to ex- 
plain how she came to have no king or 
national government capable of with- 
standing a handful of Norman knights, 
and how she could have degenerated 
from the golden age on which they 
dwell so fondly, to the helpless and 
wretched plight in which Henry IL 
found her. 

II. Let me here at once disclaim any 
disposition to justify the Conquest in 
itself. Like all conquests of which 
mere territorial aggrandizement is the 
motive, it stands condemned by the 
morality of our own age, nor can it 
be excused on the same grounds as 
Edward I.’s conquest of Wales, and at- 
tempt to conquer Scotland. But it 
must not be forgotten that it was a 
venial, if not a laudable, enterprise, if 
judged by the morality of the aye in 
which it was carried out; and, moreover, 
that it had been expressly sanctioned 
by the Pope, then supreme arbiter of 
Christendom, who even invested it with 
the character of a crusade. Nor was it 
an English conquest of Ireland after all. 
It was essentially a Norman conquest, a 
conquest made by the same nation which 
had conquered England a century earlier, 
but had by no means succeeded as yet 
in combining the conquering and the 
conquered race into one people. 

It was, indeed, the misfortune of 
Ireland during the period which elapsed 
between the reign of Henry II. and that 
of Henry VIII.—a period covering one- 
half of Anglo-Irish history—that her 
dependence on England was little more 
than nominal. Her unsettled and law- 
less condition throughout this period 
was not due to the Conquest, but to the 
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fact that the conquest had never been 
completed; it was the fruit, not of 
over-government or misgovernment by 
England, but, for the most part, of 
government under native rulers, with 
little interference on the part of English 
sovereigns. Those were days in which 
the presence of a king in person was of 
far greater importance than at present, 
and nothing but a Royal army sufficed 
to put down a turbulent and powerful 
baron. Yet, after the visit of John, no 
English king, except Richard II., set 
foot in Ireland for nearly five centuries. 
The only English armies worthy of the 
name, that landed in Ireland between 
the reign of Henry II. and the accession 
of Henry VIII, were those brought 
over by Richard II., and the formidable 
invasion of Edward Bruce was finally 
repulsed at Dundalk by the Anglo- 
Norman nobles and their retainers, 
without aid from England. For some 
little time after the Conquest, an effort 
was made to extend the new system of 
judicial assizes over the whole island, 
and the Great Charter was proclaimed 
there as promptly as if it had already 
formed part of a United Kingdom. 
But English kings soon tired of re- 
claiming the political waste of Ireland, 
and found enough to do, both at home 
and abroad, without consolidating their 
Trish dominions. Rebellions of English 
barons in the reigns of John and 
Henry IIL, Welsh and Scotch wars 
in the reigns of Edward I. and 
Edward IL, French wars in the reigns 
of Edward IIL, Henry V., and 
Henry VI., the great Civil Wars of 
the Roses in the reigns of Henry VI. 
and Edward IV., not to speak of such 
popular insurrections as those of Wat 
Tyler and Jack Cade, engrossed and 
exhausted the military energies of the 
English monarchy. The result was, 
that instead of Ireland becoming assi- 
milated to England, and gradually civi- 
lized by the influence of the Anglo- 
Norman colony planted in Leinster, the 
domain of English law and English 
government was gradually contracted 
till it embraced no more than four 
counties; and even within this English 
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“ Pale,” as it was called, Irish manners 
and institutions had encroached more 
and more upon English manners and 
institutions. 

In the State papers of the Plantagenet 
and Lancastrian period, the inhabitants 
of the Pale alone are designated as “ the 
King’s Irish subjects;’ all beyond it 
were “ the King’s Irish rebels,” or “ the 
King’s Irish enemies:” the former con- 
sisting mainly of border chieftains, both 
Trish and Anglo-Norman, with their 
retainers; the latter, of the independent 
native tribes occupying by far the greater 
part of Ireland. Had these native tribes 
produced any great leader, such as Robert 
Bruce, they would assuredly have ex- 
pelled the English altogether; as it was, 
they held a position not unlike that of 
the Maories in New Zealand, receiving 
no protection from the English crown, 
and yielding it no real allegiance. In 
fact, Ireland was inhabited by two 
nations, living side by side, and inter- 
marrying freely, in spite of prohibitory 
statutes, but essentially distinct from 
each other, as well as from the English 
nation in England. The English Par- 
liament never thought of legislating 
directly for Ireland ; the so-called Irish 
Parliament legislated for the Anglo- 
Irish colony alone, while the “ mere 
Irish” were equally beyond the reach 
of either. There is abundant evidence 
of the exactions practised on the mass 
of the common people under old Irish 
customs, modified and aggravated by 
those of feudalism. But the misery 
thus inflicted was not the product of 
English government; it resulted from 
the inability of English sovereigns to 
control Irish and Anglo-Irish chiefs. 
Nor does there appear to have been any- 
thing like a democratic rising against 
the prevailing oppression ; on the con- 
trary, as Spenser remarks, all the risings 
in Ireland during the Middle Ages 
were stirred up and headed by nobles. 
At last, the Royal authority over 
the Pale, and the influence of the Pale 
over the country, reached their lowest 
point together, after the Wars of the 
Roses. The old Irish families recovered 
many of their confiscated possessions ; 
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the Anglo-Irish aristocracy, weakened 
as it was, could only be restrained from 
open revolt by playing off the rival 
factions of the Butlers and the Geral- 
dines against each other. It was the 
head of the Geraldines, the Earl of 
Kildare, who, being called to account 
for setting fire to Cashel Cathedral, 
pleaded that he thought the Archbishop 
was in it. Yet he was made Lord 
Deputy by Henry VII., and when his 
enemies raised the objection, “ All 
Ireland cannot govern this man,” the 
King is said to have replied, “Then this 
man shall govern all Ireland.” 

III. We now enter upon a very dif- 
ferent period—the darkest and most 
eventful in the whole history of Ire- 
land—extending over most of the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries. It is, 
truly, a melancholy reflection that one 
of the most auspicious ages that ever 
dawned upon mankind—an age which 
brought new life to Europe, and to 
England above all other 
countries—should have ushered in a 
still darker night of suffering and humi- 
liation for Ireland. Yet so it was, and 
it is from this period that we must 
date the origin of all Irish wrongs, so 
far as England is responsible for them. 

How did this come to pass? Certainly 
not from any want of goodwill, or even 
of earnest and intelligent study, on the 
part of the Englishmen mainly con- 
cerned with Irish affairs. Ireland fills 
a very large space in the State papers of 
the Tudor period ; we have reports on 
her condition from Royal Commissions, 
a voluminous correspondence between 
Irish Lord Deputies and English Coun- 
cillors, with numerous treatises and 
schemes of reform by private authors. 
All these breathe, for the most part, 
the same just and humane spirit which 
characterises the most eloquent of them, 
the famous dialogue of Edmund Spenser, 
himself a settler in Munster, on the 
* Present State of Ireland.” It would, 


indeed, be difficult to express the anxie- 
ties and misgivings which still oppress 
the most hopeful minds in legislating 
for Ireland, after the lapse of three 
hundred years, in language more pa- 
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Great Britain. 


thetic or appropriate than is put by 
Spenser into the mouth of “ Ireneus ” 
in the opening of this discourse. 


“ Marry, so there have been divers good 
plots devised, and wise counsels cast already 
about reformation of that realm ; but they say 
it is the fatal destiny of that land, that no 
purposes, whatsoever are meant for her good, 
will prosper or take good effect; which, 
whether it proceed from the very genius of 
the soil, or influence of the stars, or that 
Almighty God hath not yet appointed the 
time of her reformation, or that ite reserveth 
her in this unquiet state still for some secret 
scourge which shall by her come into England, 
it is hard to be known, but yet much to be 
feared.” 


Such were the feelings of English 
statesmen towards Ireland in that great 
age, when statesmanlike ability was not 
scarce in England, and when the best 
statesmanlike ability in England was 
brought to bear upon Irish government. 
Some of the ablest sovereigns in our 
history, Henry VIII., Elizabeth, and 
William III., grappled vigorously with 
the Irish question during the period 
now under review. They were aided 
by such counsellors as Burleigh and 
Bacon, Sir John Davies and Sir William 
Petty ; they were represented in Ireland 
by such governors as Surrey, and Perrot, 
and Mountjoy, and Ormond. Even 
Cromwell, ruthlessly as he avenged the 
massacre of 1641, was not the cruel 
oppressor that Irish historians would 
have us believe, and the administration 
of his son Henry was long remembered 
with gratitude in Ireland. Even Straf- 
ford, ‘that star of exceeding brightness, 
but sinister influence,” as Hallam calls 
him, mingled beneficent measures with 
his dark and arbitrary counsels, and 
left Ireland more prosperous than he 
found her. The general object of Eng- 
lish rule in Ireland under the Tudors 
and Stuarts, as in subsequent times, 
was one of which .there is no reason 
to be ashamed. It was to unite the 
Irish and English people into one na- 
tion ; and, with this end in view, many 
excellent ‘plans for civilizing Ireland 
were set on foot, including more than 
one for establishing a thorough system 
of national education. If all these plans 
D2 
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failed—if Ireland at the Revolution was 
hardly more advanced and far more dis- 
contented than Ireland at the Reforma- 
tion—the cause must be sought in the 
Jesuitical statecraft, typical of that 
period, which scrupled not to compass 
Utopian ruins by violent means, and 
was incapable of appreciating the rights, 
still more the sentiments and traditions, 
of a subject race. 

In this spirit, four lines of Irish policy 
were marked out and carried into effect 
during the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, which completely altered the 
relation of Ireland to Great Britain. 

1. The first of these was the com- 
plete subjection of Ireland to the Eng- 
lish monarchy and legislature. Before 
Henry VIIL., the sovereign of England 
was “Lord of Ireland.” After the 
formal submission of the Irish chiefs in 
that reign, he became “King of Ire- 
land” by Act of Parliament, and the 
change of title was followed, in the 
reigns of Elizabeth and James I., by a 
complete establishment of the royal 
authority, judicial and administrative, 
throughout Ireland. The whole island 
was now reduced to “‘shire-land ;” judges 
made their circuits regularly through 
every part of it; the King’s writ “ran,” 
if it was not obeyed, everywhere ; and 
the old Irish land-tenures were abolished 
by the English Common Law. In the 
meantime, the famous statutes known as 
Poyning’s Laws, passed in the reign of 
Henry VII., had ‘made all legislation 
by the Irish Parliament dependent on 
the English Privy Council. This mea- 
sure was probably designed for the 
protection of the native Irish, as well 
as for the maintenance of Imperial 
interests, against the oligarchy of the 
Pale. In effect, however, it became a 
powerful instrument of legislative op- 
pression, especially after the Irish re- 
presentation had been packed, in favour 
of the Protestants, under James I. 

2. The second branch of the new 
Irish policy was the introduction and 
establishment of Protestantism by law. 
The earlier relations of Ireland with 
England were embittered by no differ- 
ence of religion. In the reign of Henry 


VIIL., the English liturgy was ordered 
to be used by Royal proclamation, and 
in that of Elizabeth the doctrines and 
discipline of the Reformed Church were 
imposed upon Ireland. Many of the 
Bishops conformed readily ; the chief 
resistance was made by the inferior 
priests ; as for the people, no account 
was taken of them, and no attempt 
made to convert them. The Scriptures 
were not translated into Irish, and it was 
enacted that where the congregations 
did not understand English, —that is, in 
almost every Irish parish,—the prayers 
might be read in Latin. On the other 
hand, there was little active persecution, 
and the condition of Irish Catholics, as 
Macaulay has shown, contrasted very 
favourably with that of English Catho- 
lics, in respect of civil liberty, until 
after the Great Rebellion of 1641. That 
execrable code of Penal Laws which is 
the shame and reproach of our Protest- 
antism, was the consequence of that 
event, and of the civil wars that con- 
tinued with little intermission up to the 
subjugation of Ireland by William III. 
It is, happily, needless to dwell on its 
iniquity, or on its profound influence in 
estranging the Irish people from their 
rulers. But I am not sure that its less 
obvious effects in stunting Irish edu- 
cation and disorganizing Irish society 
have been yet appreciated, while they 
are certainly not yet exhausted. 

3. Yet even greater and more irrepar- 
able mischief was wrought by a third 
line of policy, relentlessly pursued during 
the same period—the policy of confisca- 
tion and settlement. This is too vast a 
subject to be treated here in detail, but 
it is right to be on our guard against the 
idea, too prevalent in Ireland, that Eng- 
lish Governments seized and appropriated 
Irish land simply to gratify the rapacity 
of English adventurers. On the con- 
trary, I believe the chief motive of those 
who originated the plantation of for- 
feited Irish estates by English colonists 
was to civilize and benefit the country. 
This, indeed, clearly appears from con- 
temporary documents, though it cannot 
be doubted that afterwards territorial 
avarice, on the part of English kings as 




















of Ireland to 


well as of English settlers, had much to 


do with Irish “settlements.” Among 
these, we may distinguish four, as the 
most sweeping and important, each fol- 
lowing on the suppression of a great 
rebellion,—the settlement of Munster 
in the reign of Elizabeth, the settlement 
of Ulster in the reign of James I., the 
Cromwellian settlement contirmed to a 
great extent under Charles II., and the 
settlement of William III. The joint 
result of these settlements was that by 
far the largest part of Irish soil, esti- 
mated by some at nine-tenths, was trans- 
ferred into Protestant hands. Whatever 
may be said in defence of them, I do not 
hesitate to recognize in them, and their 
direct fruits, the main origin of the in- 
stinctive Irish mistrust of English 
government and English law. 

4. Still less venial, and only less 
disastrous, was the suppression of the 
Trish woollen trade, which dates from 
the viceroyalty of Strafford, and the 
restrictions afterwards placed on the 
Irish cattle trade. 
were only too successful, and they were 
justified solely by the supposed com- 
mercial advantage of England. It was 
in reply to an address from the English 
House of Commons, that William III. 
said, “I shall do all that is in me to 
discourage the woollen-manufacture of 
Ireland.” When “ the trade of Ireland” 
was proposed, as a toast, in Swift’s pre- 
sence, he replied, “Sir, I drink no 
memories.” The constitutional right of 
England to regulate the commerce of 
Ireland, as she might have regulated 
that of a West Indian colony, might 
perhaps be plausibly vindicated. But 
constitutional right is not moral right ; 
and Berkeley, who benevolently advised 
the Irish to direct their industry to per- 
mitted branches of trade, would have 
done still better to lift up his voice 
against the selfish Protectionist spirit 
in England which arrested the natural 
process whereby Ireland might have 
gradually recovered from the devasta- 
tion of war. 

IV. During the first half of the 
eighteenth century, the state of Ireland, 
as described by Swift, Berkeley, and 


These cruel measures” 
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Boulter, was one of utter and com- 
plete prostration. Neither in 1715, 
nor in 1745, was there any rebellious 
movement ; and Lord Chesterfield, who 
was Lord-Lieutenant in the latter year, 
was even able to send troops over to 
Scotland. At this period, indeed, 
most of the leading spirits among 
the Irish Catholics were serving under 
the King of France. The statement, 
often repeated, that 450,000 Irishmen 
died in that service between the Boyne 
and Fontenoy, is barely credible, but 
the number was certainly enormous, and 
Berkeley, writing in 1735, speaks of 
“the major part” of Irish patriots as 
being “in the French interest.” Four 
years later, Ireland was visited by a 
potato-famine, second only in horror to 
that of 1846, but arising wholly from a 
severe frost, against which, strange to 
say, the people had not the skill to pro- 
tect their store of potatoes. It was not, 
however, until 1760, that any serious 
manifestation of discontent took place. 
Then broke out the famous Whiteboy 
rising, the origin and type of all subse- 
quent agrarian disturbances, provoked 
by arbitrary encroachments on the right 
of pasturage, and prosecuted with all the 
ferocity of a servile war. Absenteeism 
had now come to figure prominently 
among Irish grievances, and directly 
produced the system of middlemen. 
The middleman, in fact, was a resident 
yeoman or farmer, who stood in the place 
of the modern land agent, and developed 
on his ill-gotten profits into the squireen 
whom Arthur Young has rendered for 
ever infamous, 

Yet there was a growing spirit of in- 
dependence even during the reigns of 
George I. and George II. which pre- 
pared the way for the peaceful Revo- 
lution of 1782. This spirit made itself 
felt, not among the Irish masses, but 
among the Anglo-Irish oligarchy, which 
now had a monopoly of Irish legis- 
lation. The right of England to pro- 
hibit the export of Irish goods from 
Irish ports was challenged, the appellate 
jurisdiction of the English House of 
Lords was disputed, the legislative su- 
premacy of the English Purliament over 
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Ireland was resisted. At last the 
American Revolution fired the train. 
The armed volunteers of 1779 first ex- 
torted the concession of Free Trade, 
which had been promised by Charles L, 
and three years later achieved, under 
Grattan, the legislative independence of 
Treland. 

Full justice, and more than justice, 
has been done by historians to the short- 
lived Irish Parliament thus launched 
into existence in 1782. That it showed 
vigour and patriotism in its early 
measures, is beyond question ; but it is 
no less certain that it very soon betrayed 
all the weakness that might have been 
expected from an assembly so consti- 
tute|, aspiring to co-ordinate power with 
the British Legislature. Exclusively com- 
posed of Protestants, mainly composed 
of placemen and nominees for pocket 
boroughs, and divided within itself by 
the double influence of corruption and 
mutual distrust, the ‘‘ independent Irish 
Parliament” was hardly more competent 
to represent all Ireland than the new 
convention of the Protestant Episco- 
palian Church. It produced some great 
orators, it is true, but ‘‘ they lived for 
the most part in a society which was a 
whirl of reckless gaiety and conviviality, 
alternating with barbarous duels and 
ghastly suicides ;” and, for want of true 
statesmanship to guide its councils, its 
meteoric career was marked by as many 
blunders as could well have been made 
within a period of eighteen years. For- 
getful of its own democratic origin, 
though it extended the franchise to 
Catholics in 1792, it refused Catholic 
Emancipation, and deliberately rejected 
Parliamentary Reform. Out of mere 
jealousy, it demurred to the restrictions 
embodied in the English Regency Bill, 
and stickled for the hereditary rights of 
the most worthless prince that ever 
filled the position of heir-apparent to 
our throne. Finally, and above all, it 
entirely failed to anticipate or arrest the 
great rebellion of the United Irishmen, 
of which the first impulse was un- 
doubtedly given by the French Revolu- 
tion, but which did not break out till 
that revolution had expended its force 
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in France itself. It is needless to dwell 
on the horrors of 1798; it is enough to 
say that, after that year, the fate of the 
Irish Parliament was sealed, and the 
Union became inevitable. 

V. It is well known that wholesale bri- 
bery was employed to buy up the interests 
opposed to the Union. It is not so well 
known, that the Union was preceded by 
a most exhaustive discussion of the 
relation between Great Britain and Ire- 
land, still accessible in a voluminous 
collection of pamphlets, which may com- 
pare favourably with more recent con- 
troversies on the sametopic. This great 
experiment has now been tried for 
above seventy years. If it has not yet 
realized all the sanguine expectations of 
its promoters, it has assuredly not proved 
a failure, so far as it can be tested by 
tangible results. At this moment, Ire- 
land supports a population somewhat 
larger than she contained at the Union, 
in far greater comfort, and in a far higher 
stage of civilization. The Irish peasant 
of 1871 is infinitely better fed, housed, 
and clothed, than his grandfather, and 
this improvement in his lot has not 
been purchased at the expense of other 
classes. The farmers, in particular, have 
deposits in the banks which seventy 
years ago would have seemed fabulous, 
and pay wages twice as high with much 
less effort, in spite of a progressive in- 
crease of rents. The landlords are not 
only wealthier, but spend a greater 
proportion of their wealth in Ireland, 
the causes of absenteeism having been 
diminished under the Union, though 
Dublin has ceased to be a seat of govern- 
ment. If manufacturing industry has 
not been developed proportionably, it has 
certainly not been the fault of Imperial 
legislation. For instance, it should not 
be forgotten that above eleven millions 
and a half sterling have been advanced 
from the Exchequer for Public Works 
under the management of the Public 
Works Commission, besides more than 
seven millions advanced for other 


Public Works, and that of the former 
sum fully one-half has been remitted. 
Still Ireland is among the poorest 
countries in Furope, and this relative 











poverty cannot be adequately explained 
by physical causes, for, even in respect 
of coal supply, her eastern coasts are at 
no disadvantage compared with many 
thriving parts of England. It is, in fact, 
mainly due to a want of energy and 
steady industry in Irish national cha- 
racter, which cannot be wholly the 
result of English misgovernment, inas- 
much as it was noticed as the great 
obstacle to improvement in Ireland when 
she was, practically, self-governed. No 
doubt, still more could have been done, 
and ought to have been done, by the 
United Parliament during the early part 
of this century to repair the ruin wrought 
in the evil days which preceded it, but, 
for more than forty years past, remedial 
measures have followed each other in 
rapid succession. Of the four lines of 
Irish policy carried out during the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries, two 
were reversed before the Union, by the 
abolition of all commercial restrictions 
and the concession of legislative equality. 


The worst of the Penal Laws had been’ 


repealed still earlier, but the Protestant 
Church retained its ascendancy, miti- 
gated, however, by the Tithe Commu- 
tation Act, till it was finally disestab- 
lished in 1869. The policy of confis- 
cation and settlement did not admit of 
being thus annulled, but its real victims 
have long been cold in their graves, and 
its secondary effects on the mass of 
occupiers have been greatly mitigated 
by the concession of tenant-right. 
But two generations have elapsed since 
the Union, yet not a single practical 
Irish grievance remains unredressed. 
Catholic Emancipation, the National 
System of Education, the Poor Law, 
the Encumbered Estates Act, the Church 
Act, the Land Act, and the present 
extended suffrage, are monuments, not 
of Irish, but of Imperial legislation, 
which has also produced a long series 
of solid administrative reforms. There 
is nothing to warrant the assumption 
that a greater number of beneticent 
measures would have been carried by a 
native Parliament within a like period, 
and it is at least as probable that some 
of these would have been defeated by 
the mutual animosities of Irish parties. 
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As for the numerous Coercion Bills, 
which are sometimes adduced as proofs 
of Imperial tyranny, it is enough to say, 
that a vigorous repression of lawless 
outrages would have been equally the 
duty of a native Parliament. Nor can 
it be replied, with truth, that Irish 
outrages, either agrarian or political, are 
provoked by “foreign rule;”’ on the 
contrary, they were never more rife 
than while the “independent Irish Par- 
liament” was sitting in College Green, 
The political tranquillity of Ireland 
for nearly a generation after the Union 
was, on the whole, remarkable. It was 
broken at last by the famous Clare 
election, the immediate precursor of 
Catholic Emancipation. The wonderful 
personal influence which O'Connell ac- 
quired by the part which he played in 
that great triumph, was employed by 
him ten years later in organizing the 
agitation for Repeal. This agitation, 
formidable as it was, had well-nigh died 
away, before it was extinguished by the 
famine of 1846, and the secession of the 
Young Ireland party. The abortive re- 
bellion of 1848, headed by the Young 
Ireland party, was the last insurrec- 
tionary movement in Ireland which has 
commanded any degree of support from 
the educated or wealthier classes. Like 
that of 1798, it was the after-clap of far 
greater convulsions on the Continent ; 
like that, moreover, it was set in motion 
by Protestants, but, unlike that, it en- 
tirely failed to revive the old national 
spirit of Irish disaffection. What the 
aims of its leaders may have been, 
whether they had any common or definite 
aims, and whether, if successful, they 
would have proclaimed a republic, or 
offered the crown of Ireland to Smith 
O’Brien, it would now be idle to in- 
quire. The Young Ireland party, as such, 
has now ceased to exist, and Fenianism 
is the only living expression of that 
malignant and vengeful enmity against 
Great Britain as a nation, which, rooted 
in antipathies of race, intensified by 
antipathies of religion, and almost justi- 
fied in past times by a real sense of op- 
pression, is now mainly kept alive by 
the efforts of an anti-British propaganda 
on the other side of the Atlantic. 
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Fenianism, therefore, is the connecting 
link between the past and future relation 
of Ireland to Great Britain. 

VI. The future relation of Treland to 
Great Britain may be founded on one 
of three principles. Of these, one is 
broadly represented by the Fenian policy ; 
another by the policy of O'Connell, 
hardly disguised in the new project of 
“ Federalism ;” and a third by the policy 
of Mr. Pitt, Mr. Gladstone, and all other 

sritish statesmen who have earnestly 
grappled with the Irish question. 

1. In speaking of a “ Fenian policy,” 
I may perhaps be censured for treating 
Fenianism tvo seriously and too respect- 
fully. I can only reply that, in my 
judgment, no cause which is capable of 
rallying great masses of men, and for 
which many have been found willing 
deliberately to brave death or imprison- 
ment, can wisely be treated as contemp- 
tible. At the same time, I admit that 
we can only distinguish the vaguest 
outlines of a policy in the Fenian docu- 
ments which have fallen into the hands 
of the Irish Government, and in the 
manifestoes issued by the Fenian organi- 
zation in America, From these it would 
appear that no definite plan has yet 
been put forward beyond the establish- 
ment of an Irish Republic on the 
American model. It is implied, rather 
than expressed, that this Irish Republic 
would be altogether independent of Great 
Britain, while its constitutional form 
remains to be foreshadowed, nor is there 
anything to indicate how it would deal 
with such fundamental institutions as 
religion and property. 

Such is the Fenian ideal—the ideal 
of an Irish Republic existing by virtue 
of an undying hostility to Great Britain, 
without any other raison détre or aspi- 
ration. Yet Fenianism is the political 
creed professed by millions, and, what- 
ever its strength or weakness in Ireland, 
governs the balance of parties in the 
United States. Let us, then, put aside 
all question of military feasibility, and, 
looking at it from a purely Irish point 
of view, consider what chances Fenianism 
has of success, and what prospect there 
would be of regenerating Ireland by the 
adoption of a Fenian policy. 











Now, the first thing to be observed 
is, that Fenianism is not a native pro- 
duct of Ireland at all. It is essentially 
of American growth, and the very first 
article of the only regular scheme for 
its organization which has come to light 
provides that its head-quarters shall be 
in the United States. Ireland is to he 
recognized by American Fenians, but 
how they are to divide the spoils with 
their Irish brethren, and how Ireland 
is to support them all, even after the 
expulsion of Saxon landowners, does 
not seem to have been settled. So long 
as Fenianism is purely negative and de- 
structive, such difficulties can be ignored ; 
if it should ever assume a positive and 
constructive aspect, there will be no 
escape from them. 

But, again, Irish nationality in a 
republican form has no historical basis. 
All the national traditions of Ireland 
are monarchical and aristocratic. ‘There 
were many elements of self-government 
in Anglo-Saxon England, and the whole 
subsequent course of English history 
has been one long training in self- 
government. Ireland, on the contrary, 
was then governed on a tribal or patri- 
archal system; that system was replaced 
by a disorderly and lawless feudalism ; 
and whatever ideas of self-government 
Irishmen may since have acquired have 
been imported from England or America. 
Accordingly, the republican spirit of 
Fenianism, so different from that which 
animated the earlier Irish rebellions, 
has never, so far as we know, taken 
hold of the really powerful classes in 
the country, the old Irish gentry, the 
priests, the farmers, or even the well-to- 
do shopkeepers. ‘The priests, especially, 
dread its irreligious and levelling ten- 
dencies ; and however the more timid of 
them may shrink from denouncing it, 
they will assuredly do their best to 
check its progress, 

After all, however, the main ques- 
tion is whether a Fenian Republic, if it 
could be established, would be in 
harmony with the existing national cha- 
racter of the Irish people. 1 maintain 


that it would not, and that, unless 
that character should be profoundly 
changed, an Irish Republic would, in all 
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human probability, turn out a disastrous 
failure. Republics of the American 
type must derive their life from a 
democratic sentiment, from a deep 
conviction of human equality. Now, 
Mr. Butt, who is a competent wit- 
ness on this point, declares that 
“there is no people on earth less dis- 
posed to democracy than the Irish.” 
The Irishman’s notion of equality is 
proverbial. While in Great Britain 
every gentleman of sense and education 
feels the intrinsic hollowness of social 
distinctions, the veriest Irish beggar 
aspires to be a gentleman, gives himself 
the airs of a proprietor in the mud- 
cabin which he shares with the pigs, 
and cherishes the family pride charac- 
teristic of his race. There is something 
to admire in this temper, but it certainly 
is not the democratic temper, and without 
the democratic temper republican insti- 
tutions could have no stability. But 
this is not all. Republican institutions 


must rest on republican virtues, and _ 


republican virtues are, unhappily, just 
what Ireland most wants. It may or 
may not be the result of misgovernment, 
it may or may not be remediable, but 
the fact is patent that in the Irish 
national character, as we see it, there 
is a great lack of moral independence, 
of self-respect, of mutual reliance, of 
political courage, and, above all, of 
truthfulness. With some virtues of the 
head and heart it is more richly endowed 
than our own, but in the public virtues 
it is sadly deficient ; and no one who 
knows Ireland will deny that Irish 
political morality is far below the 
standard of England and Scotland, if 
not of France and Italy. If we look at 
the conduct of Irish elections, if we look 
at the gross jobbery which prevails in 
municipal and county business, if we 
look at the shameful venality and 
shameless mendacity which succeed in 
imposing on Irish popular opinion, we 
may well be tempted to despair of 
developing a healthy public spirit in a 
community so tolerant of political dis- 
honesty, and the words may perhaps 
rise before us—‘‘ The prophets prophesy 
falsely, and the priests bear rule by 
their means, and my people love to 
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have it so, and what will ye do in the 
end thereof ?” 

This weakness of principle in public 
men, this bitter and unscrupulous 
partisanship, is notoriously among the 
greatest difficulties of Irish government 
under a united monarchy; it would be 
fatal to Irish government under a Fenian 
republic. Such a republic, we may 
safely predict, could not last ten years ; 
it would end in bloodshed and anarchy, 
probably to be followed by a clamorous 
demand for a restoration of the Union, 
or for annexation to some foreign state. 
What is more doubtful, but not un- 
worthy of reflection, is whether either 
of these demands would then be granted 
by those to whom they might be ad- 
dressed. 

2. The policy of O’Connell and the 
Federalists is open, though in a less 
degree, to some of the objections al- 
ready urged against a Fenian Republic. 
Whether Ireland retained or forfeited 
her representation in the Imperial Par- 
liament, the experiment of an Irish 
Parliament for Irish affairs must depend 
forits successon the independence of Irish 
constituencies, the personal integrity of 
Irish statesmen, and the habit of loyal 
co-operation between Irishmen of dif- 
ferent classes and creeds, Yet these 
are the very conditions which, as we 
have seen, are still wanting, and the 
absence of which paralysed the Irish 
Parliament before the Union. 

Those who recognize this, and who 
also hold that Ireland has gained in 
every respect by the Union, will, of 
course, need no further argument against 
Repeal. But even those who dispute 
both of these views would do well to 
consider how far the favourite prece- 
dent of Hungary is relevant, and what 
the practical relation of Ireland would be 
to Great Britain, in days like these, if 
they were under the same Crown, but 
with separate Parliaments. Federalism 
would not, and could not, be an equal 
alliance, but, at best, a “ dog-collar 
Union,” in which the two countries 
would very soon pull in opposite direc- 
tions, and, unless the coupling broke, 
the stronger must usually have the 
advantage. When British and Irish 











members come together at Westminster, 
there is a great deal of “give and take,” 
and Irish ideas sensibly modify British 
ideas, though not always for the better. 
If the one body met at Westminster, 
and the other at Dublin, there would be 
an inevitable conflict on home legisla- 
tion, and a still more inevitable conflict 
on the conduct of foreign affairs. No 
constitutional reservation of foreign 
affairs to the control of the Federal 
Legislature would prevent resolutions 
of sympathy being passed, and promises 
of support being given, by an Irish Par- 
liament, which must be repudiated on 
the part of the Empire. All the ele- 
ments of discord would thus be quick- 
ened ; it would be impossibie to carry 
on the partnership, and Repeal would 
end in Secession. 

There is another consideration which 
has been strangely ignored by the advo- 
cates of Federalism. They profess to 
contemplate no radical alteration in the 
constitution, and propose to revive the 
Irish House of Lords as well as the 
Irish House of Commons. It may be 
presumed that, in reconstituting the 
Irish House of Commons, a very demo- 
cratic suffrage would be adopted as 
its natural basis. Let us, however, 
waive this presumption, and suppose the 
existing franchise to be maintained ;— 
what prospect would there even then be 
of harmonious concert between the two 
Houses, the one representing Celtic and 
Catholic peasant farmers or tradesmen 
under priestly influence, the other com- 
posed of Saxon and Protestant land- 
owners? The question is one which 
reveals the hollowness of Federalism, 
and it is difficult to believe that it can 
have been overlooked by the real pro- 
moters of the Federalist movement, as 
distinct from its ostensible leaders, For 
the Federalist movement bears all the 
signs of a political imposture, in which 
the real promoters and the ostensible 
leaders have very different ends in view. 
The latter are chiefly actuated by pas- 
sionate resentment against the English 
authors of the Church Bill and the 
Land Bill, by the desire of gratifying 
their own self-importance, or by the 
nobler ambition of rescuing Ireland 
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from the humiliation of which they are 
conscious, without discerning its true 
cause. The former have no motive but 
enmity to Great Britain, and no aim but 
separation from Great Britain, at any 
price—even at a price of which their 
well-meaning dupes have little thought 
or conception. 

3. I fall back, then, on the policy of 
Pitt and Gladstone, as the best and only 
true Irish policy for British statesmen, 
and upon Union as the happiest relation 
of Ireland to Great Britain in the past, 
in the present, and, still more surely, in 
the future. Not that I would adhere 
slavishly to the letter of the Act of 
Union, or that it may not be desirable 
to give Ireland a larger share of local 
self-government than she now possesses. 
On the contrary, in common with all 
English Liberals, I heartily approved of 
the Church Bill, which annulled a fun- 
damental article of the Union, and I 
believe that much of the Irish business 
now transacted at Westminster might 
be transacted with advantage in Ireland 
itself. The fact is, that Parliament is 
quite overweighted with the duty of 
legislating about matters of detail, which 
might be far better managed by town- 
boards or county-boards, or even pro- 
vincial boards, This applies to England 
and Scotland, but it applies specially to 
Ireland, and I share the opinion enter- 
tained by many, that in Ireland some 
reasonable discontent might be avoided 
by throwing more into the hands of such 
bodies as these, if not of the Lord-Lieu- 
tenant in Council. 

Beyond this I am not prepared to go 
in the direction of what is called “home- 
rule” in Ireland. My policy would be 
the very opposite. 1 would apply to 
Ireland, with due regard to her circum- 
stances, every just and wise principle 
adopted in English legislation. I would 
promote by all means greater intercourse, 
commercial, social, and political, between 
Great Britain and Ireland. I would 





bridge over, so far as possible, the 
narrow belt of sea which separates their 
coasts, and bring Ireland within those 
influences which have made Scotland, 
with half her population, an example to 
England herself, and to all Europe. 
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of Ireland to 


I maintait that Scotland furnishes a 
complete answer to most of the fallacies 
current about Ireland. If anyone tells 
me that Celts and Saxons cannot live 
together in harmony, I point to Scotland. 
If anyone ‘ells me that you cannot have 
an equal union between a weaker nation 
and a stronger nation, I point to Scotland. 
If anyone tells me that national pride 
and patriotism cannot be sustained 
without a separate national govern- 
ment, I point to Scotland. And, speak- 
ing as an Englishman, I tell Irishmen 
that if Scotland, with a far more genuine 
and illustrious national history, with a 
far stronger national character, and with 
far more recent experience of national 
independence, has never repented of 
sacrificing that independence to bear a 
foremost part in an empire which en- 
circles the globe, there can be no degra- 
dation to Ireland in accepting the same 
destiny. 

What, then, are the arguments against 
a cordial union between Ireland and 


Great Britain? I know of one only. It~ 


is that the Irish people have too deep- 
rooted an antipathy to England to 
endure an intimate connection with her, 
however favourable to their own inter- 
ests. Surely, to state such an argument 
is to refute it. Surely, to represent the 
Irish nation as actuated by a motive so 
pitiful and so unreasonable, is the worst 
libel that has yet been uttered against 
them. Surely it is time for us to have 
done with fanciful and allegorical pic- 
tures of Ireland, as a forlorn maiden, 
brooding helplessly over her bygone 
wrongs, pointing to the wounds that are 
now finally healed, and clanking the 
chains that have been struck off for ever. 

I deny, for it is grossly false, that 
England—if by England is meant the 
great mass of the English people—ever 
conspired to exterminate the Irish race, 
even in the evil days of which we have 
been speaking. The very worst that 
can be said is that English kings and 
viceroys carried out an oppressive policy, 
often dictated by good intentions, with 
the aid of servile Irish Parliaments, and 
that English Parliaments did not inter- 
fere to prevent it. But in those days 
nine out of ten English householders had 
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nothing to do with Irish government, 
having no representation in their own 
legislature, much less any share in the 
administration of dependencies, Let it 
be granted, however, that all English- 
men who lived during the period of 
Irish oppression were morally, as they 
were constitutionally, responsible for all 
that was done. Is that a sound reason, 
is it even a decent pretext for vowing 
immortal hatred again:t Englishmen 
now living, and visiting the sins of our 
ancestors in the reign of William IIT. 
or James I., upon ourselves in the 
seventh or tenth generation ? 

Nor is this all; far from it. Not 
only has Ireland received no injury 
from Englishmen for many a long day, 
but history will bear witness that she 
has reaped her full share of blessings 
from the beneficent legislation of the 
present century, and notably that in 
the last two years she has engrossed 
the most earnest attention of the Impe- 
rial Parliament, while the interests of 
England and Scotland have been for 
the time put aside. 

I have already said that, in my 
opinion, there are many local Irish mat- 
ters which may well be left to local 
bodies in Ireland. Sut, having said 
this, I must express my firm conviction 
that an Imperial Parliament is more 
competent to legislate wisely for Ireland 
on greater matters than an Irish Par- 
liament would be ; and moreover, that 
it would be a_ grievous breach of 
national duty for us to leave Ireland, 
in so early a stage of her political 
education, to legislate for herself. If 
she were fit to legislate wisely for her- 
self, if she had the materials out of 
which a strong national parliament 
could be made, if she were capable of 
realizing the Hungarian ideal which has 
been set before her, why does she not 
return a set of members equal in calibre 
and weight of character to the repre- 
sentatives of Great Britain, and able 
to command their due proportion of 
seats in the Cabinet? Yet no one can 
say of Ireland as of the United States, 
that her ablest men are unwilling to 
come forward as parliamentary candi- 
dates, 
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And here I must protest against 
governing Ireland, as the saying is, 
according to Irish ideas, whether from 
Westminster or from Dublin. What 
are these Irish ideas? They are the 
ideas of a peasantry whose minds have 
been <lwarfed, while their feelings 
have been hardened, by the effect of 
the penal laws, and the denial, up to 
a recent period, of national education. 
They are the ideas—not of a middle 
class, for in Ireland there is no real 
middle class—but of half a million 
farmers, with no more than a child’s 
knowledge of politics or political eco- 
nomy, and of struggling tradesmen 
dependent on the custom of these very 
farmers. They are the ideas of a Pro- 
testant clergy, which has been demo- 
ralized by unjust patronage, and of a 
Catholic priesthood which has been de- 
moralized by unjust neglect, on the part 
of the State. They are the ideas of a 
landed aristocracy, which, as a body, 
does not possess the confidence of the 
people, and is not, like our own, united 
with the people by the sympathies and 
charities of country life, though some 
members of it, smarting under the 
Church Bill and the Land Bill, affect 
a conversion to Nationalistic doctrines. 
They are the ideas of a press whose 
most popular organs stand alone in 
Europe for mendacious scurrility, and 
whose most respectable organs seldom 
dare to speak forth the words of truth 
and soberness. 

If this be so—and who can deny it ? 
—I submit that England has no right, 
whatever self-interest might dictate, to 
shake off connection with Ireland, leav- 
ing her to drift helplessly athwart the 
current of modern civilization, and 
plunging her again, as I verily believe, 
into the horrors of civil war. The 
example of Derry is enough to show 
us how fierce, how implacable, Irish 
party-feuds still are; and I, for one, 
am not prepared to see the scenes 
characteristic of Derry enacted all over 
Treland. 

No, it must not be. Having laid our 


hands to a noble undertaking, let us 
not draw back from it. What some of 
the most powerful English kings failed 
to achieve by arms, what some of the 
wisest English ministers failed to achieve 
by a despotic statecraft, what all the 
rebel chiefs and agitators that have 
arisen in Ireland could never have 
achieved by violence, it has been re- 
served for our own age to accomplish 
by constitutional legislation. One more 
labour remains, for we have yet to 
determine whether State influence or 
Church influence shall control Irish 
education, and then let Ireland have 
the rest which she needs so much. 

We read in Scripture of a glorious 
temple raised, without noise, from mate- 
rials ready hewn and moulded, “ where- 
in neither hammer nor axe hor any 
tool was heard while it was building.” 
Thus have been reared all the most 
durable monuments of human states- 
manship, and thus it must be with the 
new Ireland of which the foundations, 
let us hope, are now firmly laid. Agi- 
tation has done its work, legislative 
redress has well-nigh done its work ; 
the rest must and will be effected by 
the slow and noiseless processes of 
national growth. Every fresh ad- 
vance made by Irish schools and uni- 
versities, every improvement in Irish 
agriculture, every development of Irish 
manufactures, every new bond of social 
union between Irishmen of different 
creeds, parties, and classes ; all these, I 
say, are so many instruments for over- 
coming evil with good, and, though we 
may not live to see the full result, are 
even now silently working out the rege- 
neration of Ireland. Let us await the 
operation of these healing agencies at 
least for one generation. ‘Then, and 
not till then, it will be for Irishmen 
to choose between the isolation and 
weakness of Irish nationality, and a 
perpetual share in that noble inherit- 
ance which Great Britain has earned 
for them, not less than for Englishmen 
and Seotchmen, among the great races 
of mankind. 
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At last Mr. Darwin’s long-promised 
work on “ Man” is given to the 
world, and there is no longer any 
question as to the views which he 
entertains concerning the lineal descent 
of our race from the lower animals. To 
some who have always “ hoped against 
hope,” from the previous silence main- 
tained on this subject in successive 
editions of the “ Origin of Species,” this 
may come as a startling blow: but to 
the majority it will be nothing more 
than a direct statement of a conclusion 
which followed necessarily from the 
Darwinian theory. If the evolution 
hypothesis is to be received at all as 
regards the organic creation, there is no 
possibility of stopping short when we 
come to man, at least so far as his 
bodily structure is concerned. Professor 
Huxley, as long ago as 1863, pointed 
out that “ man, in all parts of his organi- 
zation, differs less from the higher apes 
than these do from the lower members 
of the same group ;” and the mass of 
overwhelming evidence brought forward 
in the present work to prove our inti- 
mate connection with the lower animals 
does but strengthen a conviction, slowly 
and reluctantly yielded to by all who 
accept any phase, whether Darwinian or 
otherwise, of the theory of evolution. 

If Mr. Darwin, therefore, had confined 
his speculations to the bodily structure 
of man, his new work, though strength- 
ening his previous theory by many new 
facts and arguments, would not have 
enunciated any novel or startling prin- 
ciple. But he had already hinted at 
another subject of inquiry, when in the 
last edition of the “ Origin” (p. 577) he 
said, ‘In the distant future I see open 
fields for far more important researches. 
Psychology will be based on a new 
foundation, that of the necessary ac- 
quirement of each mental power and 
capacity by gradation.” 





Into these fields of speculation he 
enters boldly in the present work, and 
arrives at the conclusion that the mental 
powers of man, though so different in 
degree to those of the higher animals, 
are yet the same in kind ; while in the 
social instincts existing so strongly in 
many animals, he finds a basis for the 
moral sense or conscience of the human 
race. “The following proposition,” he 
says, “seems to me in a high degree 
probable—namely, that any animal 
whatever, endowed with well-marked 
social instincts, would inevitably ac- 
quire a moral sense or conscience, as 
soon as its intellectual powers had be- 
come as well developed, or nearly as 
well developed, as in man.” For, firstly, 


‘the social instincts lead an animal to 


take pleasure in the society of its fel- 
lows, to feel a certain amount of sym- 
pathy with them, and to perform 
various services for them. But these 
feelings and services are by no means 
extended to all individuals of the same 
species, only to those of the same asso- 
ciation. Secondly,—As soon as the 
mental faculties had become highly 
developed, images of all past actions 
and motives would be incessantly pass- 
ing through the brain of each individual, 
and that feeling of dissatisfaction which 
invariably results from any unsatisfied 
instinct would arise as often as it was 
perceived that the ever-present social 
instinct had yielded to some other in- 
stinct at the time stronger, such as 
hunger, or the desire of vengeance, but 
less enduring in its nature, and not 
leaving behind a very vivid impression. 
Thirdly,—After the power of language 
had been acquired, and the wishes of any 
small community ‘could be distinctly 
expressed, the impulse to act for the 
good of the community would be 
strengthened and directed by public 
opinion, the power of which rests on 











instinctive sympathy. Lastly, habit in 
each individual would strengthen the 
social instincts and impulses, as it does 
all other instincts. The social instincts 
themselves Mr. Darwin considers as 
probably an extension of the parental 
and filial affections, and on the origin of 
these last he says it “is hopeless to 
speculate, though we may infer that 
they have been to a large extent gained 
through natural selection.” 

This short summary, though extremely 
inadequate to express even the leading 
features of the theory as traced out by 
Mr. Darwin, suffices to show that he 
derives not only our bodily but also our 
mental and moral nature by develop- 
ment from the lower animals. The 
difference, he acknowledges, between us 
and them “is enormous ;” nor is there 
the slightest tendency in any part of 
his work to detract from all that is 
noble in our nature. He takes for his 
text the soul-stirring words of Kant, 
and elevates the unselfish virtues to the 
highest rank to which moralists have 
ever assigned them. Yet many who 
would concede without hesitation the 
evolutionary origin of their bodily 
frame, shrink with great pain from 
such a derivation of their mental and 
moral nature. They fear that if the 
noble gift of conscience can be traced 
back in all its gradations to the hum- 
bler instincts, the human race will be- 
come the victims of a gross Materialism, 
and that all communion with God and 
all hope of immortality will be blotted 
out of our existence. 

I believe that this fear, if it be 
founded upon the theory of the moral 
sense, as set forth in the “ Descent of 
Man,” is a groundless one; and the 
object of the present essay is to attempt 
to show—- 

Firstly : That the nobility of our con- 
science as a gift from God, and our 
power of communion with Him, are in 
no way impugned by this theory. 

Secondly: That our hope of immor- 
tality stands on precisely the same basis 
on the hypothesis of evolution as on 
that of separate creation. 

Lastly: That Mr. Darwin, if his theory 
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be even approximately true, has given a 
new impulse to the Utilitarian philo- 
sophy, in enunciating a proposition by 
which, as he says, “the reproach of lay- 
ing the foundation of the most noble 
part of our nature in the base principle 
of selfishness is removed.” 


The fear that our conscience, if proved 
to have been developed by natural laws, 
will cease to be to us the voice of God, 
arises, I believe, either from our think- 
ing too meanly of the laws involved, or 
from our endeavouring to separate them 
from their one great Source, and so to 
remove the necessity of an overruling 
Creator from the theory of the universe. 
Yet the truth is that those laws which 
we have to call to our aid for the sup- 
posed evolution of the moral sense, are 
the very highest which our capacities 
enable us to discern. The foundation of 
our conscience is made to rest upon the 
purest of instincts—that of parental and 
filial affection ; while the powers through 
which it has been developed—intelli- 
gence, reason, memory (and the conse- 
quent power of reflection), language, 
imagination, and self-consciousness—all 
arise out of a network of laws so infinite 
in their complexity, so immeasurable in 
their grandeur, that, after all the utmost 
efforts of science, we still stand like the 
ignorant savage in presence of the 
thunderstorm, as he bows his head and 
exclaims, “It is the voice of a mighty 
God.” 

No one can appreciate our present 
incapacity as regards these points more 
fully than Mr. Darwin himself. He not 
only acknowledged from the first that 
the dawn of life was entirely beyond 
the scope of his speculations, and that 
“‘ our ignorance of the laws of variation 
is profound ;” but in the present work 
he recognizes at every step the narrow 
limits of our knowledge. “In what 
manner,” he says, “the mental powers 
were first developed in the lower 
organisms, is as hopeless an inquiry 
as how life first originated. These are 
problems for the distant future, if they 
are ever to be solved by man. . . . 


On the origin of the parental and filial 
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affections,” he also says, “it is hopeless 
to speculate.” And again—“ We cannot 
decide at what age the new-born infant 
becomes self-conscious, or capable of re- 
flecting on its own existence, neither 
can we decide this question in regard 
to the ascending organic scale.” These 
and numberless other passages which 
might be quoted, serve to show how, 
in a true spirit of philosophy, he 
affirms constantly the still hidden and 
higher laws of our being. 

But even supposing for a moment 
that these sentences might bear the inter- 
pretation that the higher laws are only 
as yet unknown to us; even if the more 
advanced intelligence of man should one 
day discover the laws of mind, and 
we should at last arrive at an “ equiva- 
lent of consciousness” }—shall we, there- 
fore, drive out God, or make our con- 
science less a gift from Him? If Paley’s 
man, who found the imaginary self- 
reproducing watch, could by inductive 
research have traced back the mode of 
its formation until he was enabled to 
make its counterpart, he would still 
need the hypothesis of a designing mind 
behind the point he had reached: for 
he would need a creator of those Laws by 
obeying which alone he could produce 
the mechanism. There is a fallacy, I 
believe, involved in the supposition that 
“ evolution by law,” whether organic or 
inorganic, can dispense with the neces- 
sity of a present overruling Creator. 
The watch, when it leaves the hand of 
the man who made it, is indeed sepa- 
rated from its immediate cause—i.e. the 
man working through laws ; but it still 
remains governed by its more general 
cause—i.e. the laws by means of which 
its formation was rendered possible ; 
which laws exist independently of the 
man. But when we speak of the laws 
which govern our universe we cannot 
regard them as separate entities indepen- 
dent of God, as watch-laws are of our- 
selves ; for then they would depend upon 
some first cause other than God. We 
must look upon them as emanating from 
Him, and non-existent without Him. 
Here we find ourselves face to face with 


1 Huxley on Descartes’ Lay Sermons, p. 372. 


a deep mystery. “The consciousness 
of an Inscrutable Power,” says Mr. H. 
Spencer, “ manifested to us through all 
phenomena, has been growing ever 
clearer, and must eventually be freed 
from its imperfections. The certainty 
that on the one hand such a power 
exists, while on the other its nature 
transcends intuition and is beyond 
imagination, is the certainty towards 
which intelligence has from the first 
been progressing.”! On no hypothesis 
founded on the facts of nature can we 
shut out the ever-present action of the 
Infinite and All-perfect First Cause, nor 
shake the belief that, whether through 
a process of creation or the apparently 
less direct one of evolution, “in Him we 
live, and move, and have our being.” 

“ But how,” the intuitionist inquires, 
“can my mind and conscience, if a mere 
development of the instincts of uncon- 
scious animals, hold communion, real 
personal communion, with this Inseru- 
table Power, whom you place at an 
infinite distance from intuition and even 
imagination?” If the theory rendered 
such communion impossible or incon- 
ceivable, then indeed it must either be 
false, or cause the destruction of our 
highest and noblest aspirations. But 
surely this difficulty arises, not out of 
the theory itself, but from our want of 
power to adapt our previous conceptions 
to the new form in which the natural 
facts are presented to us. If we grant 
the evolution of animal forms at all, we 
must allow that vast powers of percep- 
tion and sympathy have been produced 
in the dog which do not exist in the 
jelly-fish, Yet we do not consider 
these powers as a special spiritual gift 
to the higher animal. So also with the 
power of communion. If a medusa be 
taken from the sea-shore and placed in 
a room inhabited by man, what will it 
comprehend of his movements, his 
actions, or his motives? How far will 
it be conscious of his presence ? except 
when he touches it, or casts a shadow 
upon it, when it will shrink as it would 
from contact with any inanimate body. 
We feel at once that it would be absurd 


1 First Principles, p. 108. 
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to say that the jelly-fish was conscious 
of the man asa man. But as we rise in 
the scale of life we can see that powers 
of perception begin to be developed, so 
that a toad or a fish is not only instantly 
conscious of the presence of man, but 
will acquire an instinctive perception of 
the cruelty or kindness which it may 
expect at his hand. In the dog this is 
far more fully developed. For who will 
say that a dog does not share the un- 
easiness or expressed joy of his master— 
does not look for benefits at his hand, 
fly at any one who attacks him, feel fear 
when he has disobeyed him, remain 
faithful to him often for long years, 
watch by his sick-bed, and in many 
instances pine away and refuse to be 
comforted when separated from him by 
death? Surely, in so far as the powers 
of a dog correspond and attain to those 
of a human being, he does hold inter- 
communion with him. Why then 
should we find any difficulty in the fact 
that man—whose powers so infinitely 
transcend those of the dog, whom we 
know to have acquired the faculty of 
forming abstract ideas, so that he can 
conceive of space, time, and infinity ; 
possessing also the highly-developed 
moral ideas of truth, self-sacrifice, and 
duty—should be able to hold communion 
with that Intelligence who, among all 
His infinite and often inscrutable at- 
tributes, must possess those from which 
originated the laws of our being ? 

It matters not how our higher faculties 
have been acquired—whether the germs 
of them exist in the lower animals, or 
whether the higher laws producing 
them only began to act at a later stage 
of development. So surely as we believe 
that our conception of the Deity, and our 
capability of discerning Him, though but 
faint and weak, yet infinitely transcend 
any like powers in a poor ignorant 
savage, so may we hold fast without 
wavering to that power, even though we 
could prove that it has been gradually 
developed from the instincts of the brute 
creation. And as we can make a dog 
understand our wishes, just so faras his 
capacity extends, there is nothing in 
the theory of evolution to cause us to 


doubt that the higher and nobler minds 
amongst us do, through the working of 
natural laws, receive more knowledge of a 
higher Power than the mass of mankind. 
This we call “ Revelation,” receiving it 
through poet, philosopher, or prophet, 


just so far as their mental and moral 


nature surpasses our OWN. 


The bearing of the theory of evolution 
upon a future individual existence is 
more difficult to discuss, because the 
hope of immortality is acknowledged by 
all to be more a conviction than a cer- 
tainty. “I do not mean to affirm,” says 
Bishop Butler, “ that there is the same 
degree of conviction that our living 
powers will continue after death, as 
there is that our substances will.” Those 
views of the present moral government 
of the world which lead us not only to 
long and to hope, but even to feel 
assured, that our life’s history does not 
end in the grave, are far too comprehen- 
sive and complicated to be dealt with 
here. My object is merely to attempt 
to show that these hopes are no less 
consistent with the theory of evolution 
than with that of creation. 

We have seen that the derivation 
of our higher faculties from animals is 
not necessarily any bar to revelation," 
and therefore those who have always 
built their faith in immortality upon 
this foundation have no need to fear 
that it will be taken away from them. 
No one ever contended that the revela- 
tion of God to man was complete, but 
only such as his mental powers can re- 
ceive; therefore, in so far as we can have 
communion with God, there is nothing 
in this theory to prevent our receiving 
from Him our knowledge and hope of 
eternity. But they who, deriving their 
arguments from purely natural religion, 
base their hope of immortality upon 
the supposed essential difference between 
man and animals, feel as though the 
very ground of their faith were de- 
stroyed by the theory of a common 
origin. Yet, as Mr. Darwin truly says, 

1 By revelation I do not mean any special 
scheme of theology, but, as just explained, the 
communion of God with man. 
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“ few people feel any anxiety from the 
impossibility of determining at what 
precise period in the development of the 
individual, from the first trave of the 
minute germinal vesicle to the child, 
either before or after birth, man becomes 
an immortal being; and there is no 
greater cause for anxiety, because the 
period in the gradually ascending scale 
cannot possibly be determined.”! 

They must indeed limit the power of 
an omnipotentCreator who do not believe 
it to be just as possible for Him to create 
a soul through gradual development 
from the capacities of the lower animals, 
as to create a body, with all its wondrous 
mechanism, from a germ-cell which does 
not possess a trace of organization. 
Indeed, so far as analogy can be trusted, 
this mode of development would seem 
to be most consistent with the general 
working of the laws known to us. 

But I think we may go even farther 
than this ; and though I am fully aware 
of the solemnity and magnitude of the 
problem to be solved, and the danger 
there is of erring through extreme igno- 
rance, yet I cannot resist offering a 
reflection suggested by Bishop Butler’s 
pregnant essay upon a future life. His 
argument is founded upon the apparent 
indestructibility of life ; that as we know 
not at all upon what the existence of our 
living powers depends, neither can we 
urge with any probability that death, or 
the mere disintegration of the body, can 
be their destruction. Now, in spite of 
all the advances of science since the days 
of Butler, our ignorance as to the origin 
of life remains as complete as ever. 
Even if spontaneous generation could 
one day be established, we should then 
merely discover “the conditions under 
which matter assumes the properties 
which we call vital,”*—the source of 
those properties would still remain un- 
known. And further, since life is 
acknowleged to be the cause and not the 
consequence of organization, the changes 
in, and development of, an organism 
would seem to be the consequence of 
various internal and external conditions 


1 Descent of Man, Vol. II. p. 395. 
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acting upon that vitality by which alone 
the organism exists. Though these 
actions may be infinitely complex and 
reflex, and we may not be able to trace 
how far the organization and vitality 
mutally act and re-act upon each other, 
yet I conceive (and I cannot discover 
from writers on physiology and psycho- 
logy that [am mistaken) that, in order 
to produce a change or development in 
the organism, the conditions acting upon 
it must produce some kind of change in 
the vitality which animates it. 

Professor Tyndall, after enumerating 
all the physical phenomena which we 
can ever hope to discover connected 
with states of consciousness, adds, that 
if we were acquainted with all these, 
“we are as far as ever from the solution 
of the problem—How far are these 
physical processes connected with the 
facts of consciousness?” (Brit. Assoc. 
1868). If, then, no amount of purely 
physical action can account for the pro- 
duction of consciousness, and since we 
have no reason to suppose that life in 
its lowest forms has this consciousness, 
does it not follow that the internal 
vitality itself has been developed in 
ourselves into something higher, and 
susceptible to the action of more subtle 
influences, than it is in the jelly-fish ? 
With this conclusion in our minds, let 
us now fall back upon the fact that this 
vitality, whatever its nature and origin, 
being the cause and not the consequence 
of organization, cannot be dependent 
upon the physical organism for its 
existence; and have we not then an 
intimation that the mere destruction of 
the bodily powers cannot destroy the 
attributes which have been developed 
in that which we call spirit? Nor does 
this inference seem to be incompatible 
with the fact that the suspension of the 
bodily powers, by sleep or by mental 
disease, temporarily destroys conscious- 
ness ; for this merely indicates that the 
supposed development effected in the 
internal life can find expression only 
through the means of organization ; and 
we are so entirely ignorant of the con- 
ditions under which the vitality will 
be placed after separation from the 
body, that if we could prove the capa- 
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bility of consciousness, and the many 
faculties connected with it, to be latent 
in the spirit, the mere difficulty of 
expression would be a trivial objection. 

This suggestion, which is so specula- 
tive as not to deserve the name of an 
argument, I offer with much hesitation, 
as showing that the most strictly mate- 
rialistic view of life, being obliged to 
start with an unknown force, cannot 
disprove a future individual existence ; 
and if the idea thus roughly stated 
could in any way be confirmed by 
those who are competent to judge, our 
highest aspirations would gain much 
probability, from our being able to 
assign a limit to the powers of mere 
material organization. 

Be this as it may, the difficulties 
which have always surrounded this 
subject are neither increased nor di- 
minished by the theory of evolution. 
It is true that if our spirit be one of 
gradual development, and if we can 
trace the germs of so mary of our 
faculties to the higher forms cf the 
lower animals, they may be supposed 
to share with us the probabilities of 
immortality. But neither is this the 
outcome of evolution. bishop Butler, 
holding the theory of creation, ac- 
knowledges that his arguments for the 
indestructibility of life are also ap- 
plicable to the brute; “and it is 
thought,” he says, ‘an insuperable 
difficulty that they should be immortal, 
and by consequence capable of ever- 
lasting happiness.” But he treats this 
objection as both invidious and weak, 
since we do not know: firstly, how far 
they may be capable of improvement 
in a future existence; nor secondly, 
whether animals in various stages of 
development may not be required by 
the economy of the universe. In fact, 
he concludes, “all difficulties as to the 
manner they are disposed of, are so 
apparently and wholly founded on our 
ignorance, that it is wonderful they 
should be insisted upon by any but 
such as are weak enough to think they 
are acquainted with the whole system 
of things.” 

Having now endeavoured to remove 
any feelings of pain and distrust 


awakened by a hasty consideration of 
Mr. Darwin's theory of the evolution 
of the moral sense, it only remains to 
point out in what way I believe it to be 
an immense advance beyond the former 
theories of morals, In the first place, 
by approaching the subject from the 
side of natural history, it gives us the 
means of testing metaphysical arguments 
by the touchstone of physical facts ; 
and in doing this Mr. Darwin seems to 
me to unite in a remarkable degree the 
rival claims of intuitive and utilitarian 
moralists. 

The intuitive school have always 
insisted that the highest moral virtues 
could never be derived from mere 
utility, or from the principle of the 
“vreatest happiness.” Duty, they say, 
has a value of its own which could 
never have arisen from seeking our own 
happiness, or even the happiness of 
others merely as re-acting upon our- 
selves. Hence the intuitional theory 
pre-supposes a feeling, a sense of right 
and wrong, in our nature, “antecedent 
to and independent of, experiences of 
utility.” The derivative or utilitarian 
school, on the contrary, have maintained 
that we have no proof of such an 
intuitional sense; that actions are 
right in proportion as they tend to 
promote happiness, wrong as they tend 
to produce the reverse of happiness. 
But since they have never assigned any 
other reason for the desire to produce 
general happiness than this—that it 
first of all produces the happiness of 
the individual—they have never been 
able, in spite of the endeavours of their 
noblest advocates (especially Mr. John 
Stuart Mill), to purge entirely from 
their theory the spirit of calculation, the 
base dross of selfishness, which they yet 
disclaim at every step. 

Among the low and almost un- 
conscious forms of animal life Mr. 
Darwin finds for them their true 
foundation-stone. The parental and 
filial instinct which in its highest 
forms presents us with the most noble, 
pure, and unselfish love, cannot even in 
its very lowest stage be said to have 
any trace of selfishness. Whether we 
call this instinct by the name of an 
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intuition or not is clearly of no moment. 
If, as Mr. Darwin supposes, it has been 
gained (¢.e. selected and intensified) by 
natural selection, it is because that com- 
munity among which its faint germ first 
appeared flourished best in consequence 
of this unselfish impulse ; and it thus 
became farther developed for the good, 
that is, the welfare or increased power 
of thriving, of that community. Here 
we have a reason for development, dis- 
tinct on the one side from mere happi- 
ness or pleasure, and on the other from 
the base feeling of selfishness. It isa 
principle of utility in the strictest sense, 
but of utility founded upon an instinct 
of unknown origin as pure and devoid 
of self-seeking as the intuitionist can 
desire. Nor need we be uneasy because 
Mr. Darwin has shown that the opposite 
feeling of hatred, or the destruction of 
others, may also be developed under 
certain conditions, as in the worker- 
bees which kill their brother drones, 
and queen-bees which kill their daugh- 
ter-queens ; for if we have traced back 
duty to the necessary obedience of the 
instincts governed by natural laws, an 
action may become a sacred duty to the 
community in the case of the hive-bee 
which we know from fact not to be the 
law of our being. 

But Mr. Darwin does more for the 
Utilitarian theory than merely removing 
from it the reproach of selfishness, He 
also affords a suggestive explanation of 
the sense of the terms “higher” and 
“lower” as applied to moral rules. 
This has been a great stumbling-block 
in the way of the derivative theory ; 
since, if a man worked for the happi- 
ness of others only in order to increase 
his own, how could he rise to such a 
sense of what was due to others as to 
consider self-sacrifice, courage, and other 
social virtues—whichin many cases never 
do produce his own individual happi- 
ness, at any rate in this life—as higher 
virtues than prudence, self-preservation, 
and the like? But by Mr. Darwin’s 
theory, the higher virtues are those which 
are founded on the social instincts, and 
relate to the welfare of others; and 
these are considered higher because 
they have tended to the welfare of the 





community, and have thus been deve- 
loped largely by natural selection, and 
afterwards by reason, public opinion, 
and sympathy. ‘The lower relate chiefly 
to self, and have, though developed for 
the good of the individual, been checked 
by the social instincts ; till, as reason and 
experience increased, and their indirect 
influence upon the community became 
perceived, they would be increased by 
public opinion so far as they were bene- 
ticial to all. 

Thus the good of the commu- 
nity becomes at last the end and aim 
of our moral nature. A man who 
has no sympathy, whose inordinate 
desires are strong, and his social in- 
stincts weak, is essentially a bad man ; 
yet another may also act with bad re- 
sults, because, though his social instincts 
are strong, they are guided by a weak 
intellect. The cultivation of the intel- 
lect becomes therefore a supreme duty, 
while the development of love and 
sympathy are equally imperative. By 
the cultivation of the first, we render 
vivid the memory of past actions; by 
the exercise of the second, we render 
the memory of bad and selfish actions 
intolerable: and this is conscience, by 
which ultimately man becomes freed 
from the influence of the mere praise 
and blame of others, for his convictions 
become his guide and rule. 

I have endeavoured in this short 
essay to keep strictly and logically to 
facts, allowing but little scope to heart 
and imagination, that no preconceived 
prejudice might creep in. But if, 
calmly reasoning upon the evolution 
theory, we can establish that it neither 
shuts out God, degrades our conscience, 
checks our belief in the power of com- 
munion with the Divine mind as far as 
our faculties will permit, nor diminishes 
our hopeof immortality, may we not then 
even while allowing the theory as pro- 
bable, give rein to the glorious concep- 
tions and inspirations which flash upon 
us in happy moments of thought, and feel 
that all things are possible to us—that 
we have a never-ending future, and a 
hope of drawing nearer and nearer to 
the Almighty Being from whom we 
derive all and hope for all. A. B. 











THe greatest among French painters, 
when he was travelling in Italy, came 
upon a picture whose seductive beauty 
imposed for the moment upon his 
balanced mind and seldom erring judg- 
ment. Ingres went back to it next 
morning, and looked again. It had 
many charms for all. ‘“ Yes,” said he 
to his companion, “there is something 
in it, certainly. But remember, I am a 
Greek, let us go.” 

It was always thus with him, whether 
he was regarding his own work or the 
work of another. Joubert-like, “ // 
sinquiétait de perfection bien plus que de 
gloire.” He would have sacrificed every- 
thing rather than the principles of his 
art ; yet it must be noted that he did 
claim honour too—less for himself than 
for the doctrines he represented. He 
lived in Art, he gave himself to it, and 
in its service forgot all personal inte- 
rests. It was quite chivalrous devotion. 
For he believed utterly in the virtue of 
his mode of work, and in the ideal 
which, during weary years, he strove to 
attain. His triumph seemed to him not 
so much individual as general. It was 
Art that triumphed. He valued his 
own advancement far less than the re- 
cognition of the truth of his school. 

Yet this was a tone which if he had 
preserved always he would have seemed 
scarcely human, and there came from 
time to time moments in which it was 
lowered. Long after there had been 
showered upon him the honours which 
he had coveted as tokens of appre- 
ciation, a particular work of which he 
thought very well was coldly received. 
Was this faint praise to be the only 
fruit of his long efforts? Had he 
educated the public to no better pur- 
pose than this? Undiscriminating now, 
must they be undiscriminating for ever? 
Apparently so. At all events, Ingres 
had no patience left. He exclaimed, 
with the petulance which would be only 
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childish, were it not also so intensely 
artist-like, “Now I have done with 
Paris! Henceforth I am a painter for 
myself alone !” 

Jean-Dominique Ingres, who was born 
at Toulouse on the 29th of August, 1780, 
had one advantage shared by not many 
of those who excel in his craft, though 
by many of those who practise it,— 
he was born into a family already 
strongly artistic. Jean-Joseph Ingres, 
his father, had been nurtured at Tou- 
louse, but while yet young he had 
settled at Montauban, as sculptor, archi- 
tect, musician, and painter. Rivalling 
the great men of the Renaissance des 
Arts in the variety of his accomplish- 
ments, Jean-Joseph could not rival any 
one of them in the power with which 
he performed any single sort of artistic 
work. But the music he loved so well, 
and the decorations still to be seen in 
many a chateau of that countryside, 
were enough to give his son some 
worthy aim in life. The elder Ingres 
desired Jean-Dominique to be a musi- 
cian, and apparently not without reason. 
In very early years the boy showed a 
capacity for study, and a pleasure in 
execution. When he was thirteen, 
there was given in the theatre of Tou- 
louse a festival in happy celebration of 
the death of Louis XVI., and there 
from his place in the orchestra the boy 
played a concerto of Viotti’s for the 
violin. Soon afterwards he cried with 
joy, while performing something of 
Gluck’s. But, despite his father’s hopes 
and his own ability, music was not to 
be his vocation. Instead of that, it re- 
mained his continual delight. So lately 
as one winter night of 1866—with a 
name famous over Europe as a painter 
of all that is highest and most difficult, 
with a name honoured the most by 
those who themselves are honoured— 
Ingres sat in the opera-house in Paris 
listening to the strains of Gluck’s 














Alceste, with an enthusiasm more pas- 
sionate than any which had possessed 
him seventy years before. 

The first things that turned his 
thoughts to what is generally under- 
stood by “Art,” were some studies from 
Rafael, and some fragments of antique 
sculpture. When he saw them they 
delighted him, and, to use his own 
expression, he ran to them with the 
eagerness of “a cat chasing her prey.” 
Afraid to draw in public, lest his 
father, who had known the ill-effect 
of dispersion of effort, should forbid him 
to practise two arts at once, young 
Ingres drew secretly for a time, and 
then, when his capacity for drawing 
was recognised, plainly avowed his pre- 
ference for design over music. He was 
allowed to take lessons, and there were 
made of him in due course the false 
predictions without which a person 
destined to be illustrious can scarcely 
reach manhood. His first master was 
unable to instruct him at all, his second 
—the Professor of the Toulouse academy 
—was not fit to instruct him long, and 
his third gave a proof of discrimination 
by declaring that Ingres might one day 
be a very tolerable landscape-painter. 
At last this phase was over, and it was 
decided that the young man should go 
to Paris. To whom but David should 
Ingres instinctively turn ? 

David, at the last century’s end, held 
almost undisputed sway. His principles 
were clearly defined and easily under- 
stood. It was not so easy to practise them 
successfully, for it required long and 
arduous study, and the submission of 
personal desire and opinion to the dic- 
tates of the master, to make even a very 
gifted man a proficient in the school 
of which David was the chief. It was 
possible for a young painter to break 
down early under the sternness of this 
stress. Or, against extermination, he 
might seize the alternative of revolt. 
But on the whole, whatever were the 
faults of David’s school, its strictness 
of discipline was good for those who 
were too strong to be copyists for long 
and serfs always. Of these, Ingres was 
one. The very enthusiasm of his nature 
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led him to embrace at first with vehe- 
mence all the dicta of David. He 
copied passionately. We have seen, in 
the Ecole des Beaux Arts, the composi- 
tion by Ingres which won for him in 
1801 “le grand prix de Rome.” It 
represents the Embassy to the tent of 
Achilles, and while drawn with obvious 
power and grace—which Flaxman was 
among the first to praise—its entire 
treatment is conventional. It is not so 
because Ingres ever lacked individuality, 
but because the manner that was con- 
ventional when this was painted seemed 
to him also the only manner that was 
great. In after years he changed, and 
one has lately read that this change was 
brought about by the influence of “ro- 
manticists.” It is an error to say so; 
no contemporary influence was ever as 
strong upon Ingres as that of his own 
master. Indeed, no other was potent 
at all. It is true that in time he 
abandoned some of the old ways, but 
he did not seek bondage under the new. 
He enrolled himself under no novel 
banner. He worked in maturity and in 
advanced age after his own fashion. 
The change was emancipation." 

It is remarkable that while there are 
some who, failing, as we think, to do 
justice to the sterner merits of the 
school of David, applaud Ingres for 
that which they consider a departure 
from its tradition; there are others of 
the same mind as to the advisability 
of such departure, who yet deny that 
it was ever made ; and others again who, 
totally at issue with the rest upon the 
qualities of David’s school, blame Ingres 
for this thing only, that he was not 
constant to its principles. We hold 
the truth to be that he was always 
constant to the principles which gave 
it health and vigour: that he was 


1 It was hinted in the notice of the French 
Artists’ Exhibition which appeared in the Pall 
Mall Gazette, that the influence of Delacroix— 
immensely extensive—is perceptible even in 
the work of Ingres. In many journals this 


mistake would seem quite natural, but not in 
the Pall Mall, and least of all in the contri- 
butions of an art-critic who appears to unite 
a wide and scholarly knowledge with a delight- 
ful enthusiasm. 
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inconstant only to its forms. Did he 
ever swerve from its sobriety? Did he 
ever so far abandon it as to think more 
of colour than of correctness of outline ? 
—he who said that even the smoke must 
have outline, and that he would write 
upon his doors “ School of Drawing”! 
Did he ever in his work seek immediate 
effect in preference to the strength of 
“ideal beauty?”—he who said that 
“ chefs-Taeuvres were never made to 
dazzle,” and who knew that their merit 
lay oftenest in their gracious calm! Nor, 
while faithful in his adherence to all of 
good in David's teaching, was he want- 
ing in personal gratitude. Sixty years 
after the early lessons, he spoke with 
tears in his eyes of “the great David 
and his great school.” He wrote, “ David 
established his teaching on the surest 
and purest principles.” He exclaimed, 
with the emphasis which those who 
knew him declare to have been so 
characteristic of him, “ David was the 
only master in our epoch!” 

On the other hand, as years passed 
on, Ingres bound himself less and less 
by the strict rules of David's practice. 
His choice of subjects widened. He 
was not wholly classic, not even wholly 
classic and religious. Medieval stories, 
popular poems, and French history were 
illustrated by his hand. “ Raphaél et 
la Fornarina” was blamed by some and 
praised by others for approaching the 
“romantic.” The truth is that Ingres 
took from the Classical all the good that 
could be taken ; and from the Romantic 
all the good that he was capable of 
taking. He became independent. He 
was always in some sense a pupil of 
Davil; but a wider genius was in 
many ways his only master. He 
respected the painter of ‘ Les Sabines ” : 
he almost knelt before the painter of 
the “ Madonna di San Sisto.” 

When Ingres obtained the grand 
prix de Rome, the substantial boon 
which gives that prize its name—a 
five years’ residence in the Italian 
capital at the expense of the French 
Government—was for the time with- 
held. Political difficulties obliged the 
State to be less generous in its en- 


couragement of Art, and, during exactly 
the period which would otherwise have 
been spent in Rome, young Ingres had 
to remain in Paris, getting his bread as 
best he could, but allowed lodging, 
along with a few others similarly cir- 
cumstanced, in the deserted convent 
of the Capuchins. In company with 
Bergeret, and Bartolini, the Florentine 
sculptor, Ingres studied the works of 
the Italian artists of the Renaissance. 
M. Delécluze wrote of the brethren at 
that time :— 

“ A eux trois il formaient une espéce d’ Aca- 
démie & part, dans les Capucines. Personne 
n’était admis chez eux ; et l’on n’avait qu’une 
idée vague de ce qu’ils faisaient dans le mys- 
tére de leurs ateliers.” ? 

A portrait of the First Consul, commis- 
sioned during this period, as some recom- 
pense for the delay in the. matter of 
Rome—and now in the Museum at 
Liége—compares very favourably with a 
picture of that personage produced at 
the same time by Greuze. It has not 
Greuze’s softness ; but it has a fidelity 
to which the elder artist was a stranger. 
Ingres observed closely, and did not fear 
to paint correctly, the olive complexion 
of Bonaparte. 

It was in 1806 that the greatest of 
David's pupils, destined soon to surpass 
his teacher, was enabled to go to Rome 
and to study under the generous shelter 
of the Villa Medicis ; the rest-house of 
the young men sent from France. In 
the Italian capital he had the amplest 
opportunity of profiting by the example 
of the master whose glorious works must 
have been in his thoughts when he said, 
long afterwards, “The materials of Art 
are at Florence; the results are at 
Rome.” *? There also he studied day 
by day the antique sculpture which 
taught him so much, and there was 

1 The convent where these artists studied 
together (much as, in later days, Overbeck and 
Cornelius studied in a convent at Rome) occu- 
pied with its garden the ground now bounded 
by the Rue Neuve des Petits Champs, the Rue 
de la Paix, and the Boulevard called, in 
memory of the place, ‘‘ des Capucines.” 

2 Apart from all early Florentine work to 
which he here refers, the admiration of Ingres 
for ‘‘the faultless painter” — Andrea del Sarto 
—was most pronounced. The frescoes of 
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confirmed the opinion which subse- 
quently found expression in the remark 
to his own pupils, ‘We are not sculptors, 
it is true, but our painting must be 
sculptural.” 

Ingres remained in the Eternal City 
nine years after the end of his sojourn at 
the Villa Medicis. There is in his life 
no more eventful period than this of his 
first residence in Rome. He returned 
in 1834, under circumstances totally 
different ; but this first stay of fourteen 
years was the time of his struggle and 
of his most conspicuous advance. His 
wife, a young French lady, shared with 
him the material difficulties which beset 
him from the moment at which he ceased 
to be pensionnaire of the Academy. 
Often he was compelled to seek the sort 
of work which could not ultimately 
strengthen him. He lost his days in 
painting slight portraits of many who 
were poor subjects for his pencil. 
Presently, an Englishman who had 
seen some drawings, and had admired 
them, came to him with a proposal 
that for two years he should place 
his services at the disposition of a 
stranger, receiving for this term a fixed 
salary. There is no reason to think 
that the offer was badly meant, and 
some men would have accepted it with 
satisfaction. Not so Ingres. At one 
time, indeed, he was inclined to yield ; 
but his wife urged upon him the ne- 
cessity of independence, for the full 
execution of that which rightly enough 
she believed to be his artistic mission ; 
and the offer was declined. At that 
moment most of the great works which 
had occupied the previous years were 
standing unsold in his studio. They 
were not only unsold : they were for the 
most part unrecognised. It reminds us 
of the “ Pictor lgnotus” in Mr. Brown- 
ing’s poem, who toiled persistently at 
aisle and cluister, with one great solace 
—though he saw with gloom the moulder- 
ing of “the damp wall’s travertine ”"— 


** At least no merchant trafficks in my heart.” 
Andrea del Sarto, at Florence, he considered 
the most complete and perfect things produced 
by any hand other than Rafael’s. 
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To judge of the progress made by 
Ingres during those fourteen years, it is 
perhaps scarcely needful to do more than 
compare “ (Edipus and the Sphinx ”— 
the first picture sent by him from Rome 
to Paris—with that glorious canvas, 
“Christ giving the Keys to S. Peter,” 
with which he fitly ended the labours 
of his first residence in the States of the 
Church.' Between these two he executed 
many a work of value and high interest; 
of which the most noteworthy—“ Virgile 
lisant l’Endéide” and “ Roger délivrant 
Angelique”—will, when brought into 
consideration, help us the better to per- 
ceive how great was his advance and 
how wide at the last became his range. 
He painted the “(£dipus” before his 
emancipation from the manner of David. 
The “Virgil” is far less coldly academic. 
It has, we think, none but negative 
faults, and its positive merits are very 
many. Here, perhaps for the first time, 
the painter introduced into a subject, 
drawn indirectly from classical history, 
a dramatic interest which is imaginative. 
The next in order, that which represents 
the deliverance of Angelica, in the 
famous story of the weird horrors of the 
Bréton coast, marks another transition, 
or rather an additional scope; for Ingres 
did not abandon one class of theme to 
pursue another, but endeavoured, while 
gaining mastery over the new, to retain 
his command over the old. In “ An- 
gelica”* he added to the early power of 
accurate drawing, and to the more re- 
cently acquired accomplishment of noble 
and original grouping, the intensity of 
expression which David never could 
have taught him, but of which the work 
of Rafael, seen constantly at that time, 
affurded to him examples both abundant 
and inspiring. In colour, too, this ad- 
mirable masterpiece leaves nothing to 
be desired. It is solidly and perfectly 
done. Weare not saying that Ingres 
possessed, we are not saying that he ever 
acquired, the capacity to colour gor- 
geously and richly. He envied while, 
amidst other endeavours, he possibly 

? The first of these is in a private collec- 


tion : the second, in the Luxembourg. 
2 At the Luxembourg. 
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hardly strove to rival, this one among 
the other inestimable qualities of Titian 
and Giorgione. But whatever glow and 
magnificence of colour he lacked—and 
he did lack much—nothiny of this deti- 
ciency is apparent in the “ Roger dé- 
livrant Angélique.” The dark clouds 
and troublous sea, and the savage rock, 
to which is chained incarnate Beauty, 
made upon his palette no demands 
which it could not satisfy. And An- 
gelica, who lights up the picture with 
her white body, strained and writhing, 
buffeted by rude winds and in an agony 
of terror, can have no resemblance, and 
can suffer from no comparison, with 
those figures of Giorgione that “move 
among the trees like fiery pillars, and 
lie upon the grass like flakes of sun- 
shine.” Why should we describe at any 
length in our own words the scene that 
is enacted !—why even quote the memo- 
randa of Ingres which served him as 
text, when it is upon this masterpiece 
that a living painter and poet has 
written one of the most moving of his 
sonnets ? 


‘A remote sky, prolonged to the sea’s brim: 
One rock point standing buffeted alone, 
Vexed at its base with a foul beast un- 

known, 
Hell-birth of geomaunt and teraphim : 
A on, and a winged creature bearing 
nim, 
Reared at the rock: a woman fettered 
there, 
Leaning into the hollow with loose hair 
Sa let back, and heart-sick trail of 
imb. 


“The sky is harsh, and the sea shrewd and 


salt : 
Under his lord the griffin-horse ramps blind 
With rigid wings and tail. The spear’s 
lithe stem 
Thrills in the roaring of those jaws: behind, 
That evil length of body chafes at fault, 
She _ not hear nor see—she knows of 
them.” 


In turning to the canvas upon which 
is represented the investiture of St. 
Peter with the Church’s keys, one may 
seek an answer to the question, Had 
Ingres in any high degree the religious 
sentiment without which no man, how- 
ever gifted, has been able to use his 
powers to the full, and to which Fra 


Angelico and John van Eyck owe three- 
fourths of the influence they have exer- 
cised? No sentiment that was required 
seems to be lacking to this picture. The 
face and figure of Christ are not those 
of an ascetic, but the face is gentle, and 
nobly gentle, and the gesture is expres- 
sive of a command which will find will- 
ing obedience among those to whom it 
is given. It is a high ideal, and it is 
Rafael’s rather than Murillo’s. Re- 
finement, sympathy, the suffering that 
has ennobled, the dignity which is as 
great in the performance of the “meanest 
shares” as in exalted places—they are 
all perceptible in this face of Christ ; 
calm in its earnestness, solemn in its 
courage. The figure of St. Peter, the 
second person of the scene, is observed 
to be in strong yet harmonious contrast : 
the wise great Master, entrusting his 
rough disciple with the task; and the 
impetuous servant, all confidence, re- 
verence, and eagerness. It is this group 
of two in which is centred the interest 
of the picture. Manlier and more healthy 
work has not, it seems to us, been done 
or attempted in our time; and, looking 
at it, one can no longer aver that the 
painter wanted that religious feeling 
without which, however great it might 
have been in many ways, it must inevi- 
tably have fallen short of that which it 
is. We have no cause to believe that 
Ingres was often penetrated by this 
sentiment. But whenever his work ex- 
hibits it, it exhibits no affectation. The 
mood was genuine. 
In 1820 the painter moved from 
tome to Florence. The Tuscan city 
contained many a treasure which he 
longed to see, and the absence of material 
success furnished no reason for him to 
deny himself the pleasure of change and 
the privilege of new and fruitful study. 
But in Florence he found the conditions 
of life even more difficult than in Rome. 
There were few sight-seers whom he 
might gratify by painting their portraits. 
Madame Ingres was obliged to watch 
with even closer attention than of old 
the details of the weekly expenditure. 
Did her husband’s clothes need mending 
she must mend them herself, for very 
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often he had not money enough to 
pay a tailor. Nor as far as regards 
society had Ingres bettered his position. 
His arrival in Florence among a group 
of artists stirred the smouldering fire of 
disagreement into a fierce flame. Bar- 
tolini, his friend and fellow student, 
made his advent the occasion for joining 
issue with the many who worked in 
obedience to far other rules than his, 
and in the contest of conversation the 
many prevailed, though, in the contest 
of work, time declared itself on the side 
of the few. Before that declaration 
came there were more weary years. 
Ingres was at Florence from 1820 to 
1824. 

Why it was that in 1824 the tide 
suddenly turned we cannot tell. Fora 
dozen years before that epoch Ingres 
had been painting masterpieces, and 
critics and the public had been neglect- 
ingthem. He had submitted to inspec- 
tion his “Virgil,” his ‘Odalisque,” his 
“‘ Angelica,” his “ Christ and St. Peter.” 
Nothing like them had been done in 
contemporary art. In our century no 
power so great and various had been 
manifested. Why the public that had 
passed them by, and the critics who had 
condemned them, did not continue in 
the same mind—why tardy reparation 
came at all—it is very difficult to say. 
Enough to know that the thing hap- 
pened; that popular opinion, variable 
as the wind, veered round at length in 
favour of that great and unyielding 
genius; and that “The Vow of Louis 
XIIL”—neither nobler in conception 
nor more scholarly in execution than 
the rest, but simply like the rest, his 
work, and therefore admirable—brought 
to the painter in his middle age both 
the well-paid employment and the high 
reputation which he had hitherto desired 
in vain. Itis a strange story of artistic 
France. The English middle class could 
scarcely have been much slower. 

M. Délécluze, his constant friend, 
had persuaded the artist to accompany 
his picture to Paris; and, taking with 
him only a trunk and the canvas on 
which he had bestowed nearly three years’ 
work, Ingres departed from Florence; 
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leaving there nis wife and the contents 
of the dearly-loved studio. He said 
that he would soon return. But that 
prediction was not to be verified. All 
Paris pressed round the kneeling figure 
of the king, who, draped in a dark 
embroidered mantle, offers his crown 
and sceptre to a vision of the Blessed 
Virgin and the Holy Child, begirt with 
an angelic company. It was urged that 
to the artist who had wrought this 
work some reward must be given, some 
favour accorded ; and before the closing 
of the Exhibition they had decorated 
Ingres with the Legion of Honour. 
There was now no talk of returning to 
Italy. His wife joined him in the 
capital. And next year the long-closed 
doors of the Institute were opened to 
the painter of “Le Veeu de Louis 
Treize.”! 

Eighteen hundred and twenty-six 
saw the commencement, and 1827 the 
completion, of a work which is entirely 
unique, and which exhibited in a high 
degree all the good qualities which 
Ingres possessed above his fellows: 
qualities too exceptional to be fully ap- 
preciated by the large public. Mozart 
declared that he composed “Don Juan” 
“ for himself and two friends.” If the 
“Apotheosis of Homer” was painted 
for a somewhat wider circle, it was 
certainly never expected that it would 
please very many. The Government 
commissioned Ingres to execute it for 
the ceiling of a new hall in the Louvre. 
It was subsequently placed in the 
Luxembourg, that it might be the 
better seen and studied, and its: place 
on the Louvre ceiling is supplied by a 
copy which we owe to the reverent and 
successful labour of Messieurs Balze and 
Michel Dumas. The “Apotheosis of 
Homer” was suddenly conceived, and 
rapidly, even impetuously, executed. 
Long afterwards, Ingres was sorry both 
that the Government had demanded the 
picture to be finished in one year and 
that he had himself offered no opposi- 
tion to this requirement. He did not 
do so because, as we have already 


co 


1 This is at Montauban. 
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hinted, he had become strongly pos- 
sessed with the idea of the work, and 
could not rest until that idea was com- 
pletely embodied. The faults he saw 
in it, in after years, were faults of 
detail. He knew this, and knew that 
only to such a man as himself could 
points like these be a matter of serious 
regret. They could not gravely trouble 
any one who would be satisfied with less 
than perfection. As a fact, the ‘“Apo- 
theosis” remains one of the very greatest 
and most exalted of his works. If its 
swift conception and hurried progress 
leave it not all that it might have been, 
they give to it a unity which under 
other circumstances it might have 
lacked. It has been already implied 
that the entire scene, as we see it to-day 
upon the walls of the Luxembourg, 
presented itself to the mind of Ingres 
from the first moment that he thought 
of it at all. Not to Athene, in the 
brain of Zeus, was there given more 
spontaneous birth. It is interesting to 
read the memoranda which the painter 
pencilled on one of his note-books when 
this picture was first thought about, 
and to see how exactly the female 
figures that symbolise the Iliad and the 
Odyssey in his immortal work answer 
to that which from the beginning he 
intended them to be :— 


“Aux pieds d’Homére,” wrote Ingres, 
*VIliade, Pair fier, martial, tenant ses deux 
genoux serrés dans ses deux mains. Son 
vétement, sa chevelure un peu en désordre, 
rappellent & la fois Achille caché sous Phabit 
des filles de Lycoméde et Achille irrité, retiré 
sous sa tente. L’Odyssée, entiérement enve- 
loppée dune draperie vert-d’eau, une rame 
orisée & ses cOtes, souvenir des _ périlleux 
voyages, observe et médite; c’est Ulysse.” 


Above these figures is old Homer, 
crowned by Victory, and round him 
cluster men of genius of all nations and 
times. In front of the temple dedicated 
to him they pay their grateful homage. 
At the right hand of Homer, Herodotus 
burns incense, and near him stand 
Sophocles, Eschylus, Euripides—the 
last with bowed and melancholy head, 
“as the most tearful of the three.” In 
middle distance, Demosthenes—moved 


by admiration; Apelles, who presents 
Rafael ; Horace, and Virgil leading into 
this august presence the grave sad 
Dante. Towards the bottom of the 
picture, on the same side as these, are 
Shakespeare, Tasso, Corneille, La Fon- 
taine, Mozart, and Poussin—the painter 
holding (is it not to the horror of Mr. 
Ruskin ?) the portfolio which contains 
his studies, and indicating with a 
gesture serious and sure the Ancients as 
our only models. On Homer's left, 
Pindar, in white, lifts his lyre, and 
sop touches the altar. In the second 
rank Anacreon has place; so has So- 
crates, with the philosopher of the 
“ Republic ;” so has Pericles; while near 
them are Phidias, with the signs of his 
craft, and the heavy-browed Buonarotti. 
Below these latter are: more moderns 
found worthy of such company : Gluck 
and Haydn, Fenelon, Racine and Mo- 
litre, and the tender Camoéns—in all 
a goodly fellowship of the prophets of 
Humanity. 

In this single work may be discerned 
tle mind of Ingres as it was habitually. 
To his religious pictures one may turn 
to catch the sentiment of hours that 
were exceptional ; but here is indicated 
that delight in formal Beauty—in its 
majesty and in its grace—which lifted 
him throughout all days of his life 
above the pursuit of any success short 
of the highest, which gave long patience 
to his impulsive, passionate nature, and 
stamped upon his labour the signs of 
abiding worth. In this picture, with 
all its classic inspiration, Ingres never 
verged upon the conventional. Goethe 
declared the representation of the in- 
dividual to be the very life of Art. 
Here, in the “Apotheosis of Homer,” it 
is the representation of the individual 
which is successfully attempted, above 
all that is symbolical and all that is 
traditional. This work is instinct with 
vitality ; and it is so in part because 
Ingres threw into his figures all the 
realism that was worth having—the 
realism of character: truth to that 
which is permanent in the men he 
drew, and not to that which was ac- 
cidental. He did not vaguely evolve 
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out of his mind this imperial company. 
He remembered of his favourite An- 
cients this one fact, forgotten by too 
many of their copyists: “they did not 
make, they did not create; they recog- 
nised.” But the figures of the Iliad 
aud the Odyssey are ideal: in concep- 
tion, noble and gracious ; in execution, 
not to be surpassed. One cannot praise 
or prize enough the flow of the pure 
outline, nor the suave harmony of 
colour, nor the contrast—strong and 
sufficient, yet without harshness or 
violence—between the one of Homer’s 
daughters, finely defiant, and the other, 
subtly contemplative. Ingres knew too 
much to make parade of power. He 
had learnt from the highest Art its 
more essential lesson—moderation. 

The proof of mastery affurded by the 
“ Apotheosis of Homer” caused several 
young painters to seek the direction of 
Ingres. He did not refuse it. From 
1827 to 1834 his school was open, and 
during these seven years he gave to his 
pupils the most fortifying help and 
counsel. They had always the example 
of some worthy work upon which he was 
himself engaged. He bestowed on 
their own attempts close examination 
and stimulating encouragement. He 
talked to them from hour to hour, 
in his forcible way, now satirical, now 
homely, now epigrammatic. There 
reigned in the place an intellectual 
etmosphere which was bracing and clear. 
His pupils saw the power of his worth, 
esteemed his method, and treasured up 
the savoury fragments of his talk. Two, 
if not more of them, kept note-books, 
and so pondered at leisure over what 
seemed to them the wisest of his say- 
ings. He was always in the studio. 
He lived in art so thoroughly, that 
during those years of Paris work he 
never made a holiday, and never ac- 
corded one regularly to the young occu- 
pants of hisatelier. But the service which 
he claimed for his art was a willing ser- 
vice, and the pupils took holidays on 
their own account when they wanted 
the air of the country or a sight of their 
friends. About this matter, one of 
them wrote thus to his parents at 


Lyons, soon after he had entered the 
studio of the master :—“ At M. Ingres’ 
there are no regular vacations. Those 
who wish to do so take them at the 
beginning, the middle, or the end of 
the year ; and in coming back, at what- 
ever time it may be, they are sure to 
find the studio open, and M. Ingres 
ready to give his sublime counsel.” 

What might have been the effect 
upon the art of France, had the 
teaching of the greatest artists of our 
century been given—as well it might 
have been—for thirty years instead of for 
seven, no one can with certainty say ; 
but we can say this at all events, that 
it would have been glorious and remark- 
able. Had the influence of Ingres been 
that which it is often represented, 
rigid, pedantic, and uncompromising, it 
could have been very little over all but 
a very limited class. But the mind of 
the painter, though essentially classic, 
could reflect itself under new forms in 
the mind of the pupil. Hippolyte 
Flandrin, the most illustrious of his 
followers, was great and sweet in simple 
portraiture ; greatest and sweetest in 
work that is religious. It has been said 
of him, and he has merited the phrase, 
that he gave “to Greek art Christian 
baptism.” Who was it that taught him 
to throw warmth and sympathy into 
classic conceptions? Ingres. And it 
was Ingres still more surely who taught 
him to express the Christian sentiment 
with a severe simplicity, with calmness, 
nobility, power. It was Ingres who 
taught him to be masculine. 

With this example of the way in 
which the genius and the process of 
the master appeared changed, yet the 
same, in at least one of his pupils, are 
we to be told that they could have 
wrought no influence upon minds formed 
originally in a different mould? It is 
a far other thing that we believe. Exert- 
ing his power over the minds of men 
in whom was plain much will and some 
capacity for representing scenes of our 
day—the meeting of princes, the council 
board, the clash of battle, the halt by 
the stream, the city love scene, the sortie 
from the school, the play of sunlight on 
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fair faces among the alleys of the Bois 
—he could have taught these painters 
dignity ; he could have saved them 
alike trom weak pomposity and vulgar 
pettiness. In strengthening the pure 
and delicate spirit of Hippolyte Handrin, 
Ingres did much to give to France a 
Fra Angelico. Had but some gifted, 
pleasure-loving painter been guided by 
his rule—one to whom warmth of colour 
seemed as natural as quietness and clear 
contour to Flandrin—he could have 
sent into the sunny places of Parisian 
life a man who would have recorded for 
all time their perished light and loveli- 
ness and laughter, and have been for the 
city of the Seine something of what 
Giorgione was for Venice. 

But it is not because the good effected 
by the doctrines of Ingres might have 
been greater, had the period during 
which he instructed been more _pro- 
longed, that we are to deny the boon 
which his seven years’ teaching did 
undoubtedly bestow upon French art. 
Within that time he formed one painter 
who wasa man of chaste and delicate 
genius, and many a painter who lives 
still, and worthily upholds the principles 
and practice which dignify an artist and 
a people. The names of Mottez, of 
Romain-Cazes, of Balze, of Cornu, are 
those of men who have given to France 
some fruits of various industry." Nor 
with a list of names like these can we 
fairly close any narrative of the sway of 
Ingres. A great contemporary, Dela- 
roche, admitted his power, and though 
in general their works differ widely, it 
is more than possible that the monu- 


1 Wise English critics say, that the school 
of Ingres is dead; yet in the Salon of 1869 
the very artists we have mentioned gave 
abundant proof of its vitality. M. Cornu’s 
**Sainte Llandine,” M. Mottez’s “ Vierge,” 
and M. Romain-Cazes’s ‘‘ Printemps,” held 
prominent places there ; and, in addition to 
these pictures, one might cite the tasks in 
church and palace undertaken by pupils of a 
master who always held that monumental 
work afforded to artists the widest and richest 
field. He said so not without truth ; but he 
said so, one must remember, in a country 
which cherishes the foolish superstition that 
taste and knowledge are essential qualities in 
a man who is made Minister of Public Works. 









































mental labours of Ingres were not with- 
out influence on his illustrious brother, 
when Delaroche was painting the 
famous “ Hémicycle,” at the Ecole des 
Beaux Arts. Greatest among the works 
of Delaroche, this decorative labour 
lacks the high dignity of the ‘ Apo- 
theosis of Homer,” but it has something 
of Ingres’s purity of outline, and some- 
thing of his grace. The most popular, 
too, of Delaroche’s pupils, M. Gérdme, 
has learned, or we are much mistaken, 
something from the practice of Ingres, 
The English public are accustomed to 
admire in the living painter of “ Louis 
(Quatorze and Molitre” the caustic 
humour that is his own, and the polished 
execution of his lightest task; but 
worthy of remark, among the many 
qualities which would require a separate 
essay to do them justice, is the power 
of clear drawing, the unfaltering mastery 
over line, which lifts above a crowd 
of weaker imitators, the painter of 
“ Phryne,” and of “Cesar Dead.” In 
England, our most capable, most serious 
artists owe much to French influence. 
How much, precisely, it would be idle 
to conjecture, nor will we declare that 
Calderon, Watts, Leighton, Armitage, 
and Albert Moore, amongst the living, 
or Maclise, amongst the dead, were ever 
directly or consciously the students of 
Ingres. We say instead, that on behalf of 
elevated art, Ingres made a manful and 
persistent stand, and that by thisstand and 
this example, all recent painters with high 
aims and worthy work—save only land- 
scapists—have profited. This too is 
true, beyond a doubt, that had the 
genius to whom we owe “ Anvelica” 
and the “ Apotheosis” but lived to see 
the “ Quartett” of Mr. Moore, he would 
have felt in presence of that work 
—so nobly sculptural, so exquisitely 
tender---that which he expressed with 
vehement rejoicing before one picture 
by his favourite pupil, “The art of 
painting is not lost! and I—I have 
not been useless !” 

The thought that he had been useless, 
that all his effort had resulted in com- 
parative failure, pressed upon Ingres 
sometimes, even in the midst of what 
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others call success. A single reproach, 
if people listened to it, seemed to him 
for the moment to outweigh all praise. 
It is trite to say that he was sensitive. 
The truth is, he was not sensitive as 
weak men are; but he scented opposi- 
tion in the very air, and it enraged him. 
He was not born for a Republic of Arts: 
he was Cesar, ruling absolutely, for 
the good of all. And when, against the 
principles he taught, or the work he had 
individually done, there was raised the 
barrier of a cold indifference—when the 
many would not trust to the wisdom of 
the few—he was fain to leave “this 
foolish people,” and to live only for him- 
self, apart. He did so, in some sense, 
in 1834, when the “ Martyre de Saint 
Symphorien,” just then finished,—and 
now to be seen at Autun—was not 
received with the enthusiasm which 
personal friends and devoted pupils had 
anticipated for it. He went to Rome, 
to take the place of Horace Vernet as 
head of the French Academy. His 
studio was closed, and his scholars 
dispersed. It was a step which many 
regretted, and earnest and frequent were 
the attempts made to induce him to re- 
trace it. His friend, M. Gatteaux, wrote to 
him that it would diminish his influence. 
That friend begged him to return, and 
it was thus that Ingres answered the 
appeal :— 

“You speak to me of my example, and of 
what I ought to do—take once more in Paris 
the place that belongs tome. Have I, then, 
lost that place? The works, which are the 
man, are not lost ; and the position that I have 
suffices forme. I wish for nothing more; I 
ask for nothing more. The day that I left 
Paris I broke for ever with all that gave the 
public any right to reproach me, or to meddle 
with me.” 

He stayed in Rome for seven years, 
and there produced three pictures which 
rank among his most famous. First, 
there was the portrait of that “stern 
Florentine,” Cherubini, whom Schumann 
likened to Dante, and to whom Ingres 
himself has been not unjustly compared, 
because while both were great and 
graceful, and devoted to form, and 
absolute masters of the technicality of 
their arts, neither was very genial ; and 
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neither seemed to have a trace of the 
pleasant humour without which, even as 
an artist, it is not easy to be strictly 
popular. Then came the “ Odalisque,” 
painted for M. Marcotte: one among 
many variations on the same theme, for 
during thirty years Ingres painted Oda- 
lisques. Now it was a “grande,” now 
a “petite,” now “couchée,” now “ vue 
de dos.” Ofsome of them it has been 
well remarked, by M. Antony Guyard, 
that with all their grace of line, they are 
“plutdt femelles que femmes.” Last 
came the “Stratonice,” which the painter 
valued the most, and which is thought 
to combine with the beauty of form 
attained by the perpetual study of Greek 
sculpture, the spontaneity of feeling not 
always nor even very often apparent in 
the work of Ingres." 

In 1841 the artist returned to Paris, 
to spend there the many years of his old 
age. He was now honoured by all, and 
he took his share of work and pleasure 
—the labour of the studio, the talk 
of friends, and “that good classical 
music” which he loved so strongly. But 
there were bitter moments. His wife 
died in the summer of 1849, and for a 
while Ingres seemed overpowered. Next 
year he set out ona lonely journey to the 
Channel Islands and the West of France. 
He did not visit London, as was proposed, 
and afterwards he regretted that he had 
not done so. We are indebted to M. 
Delaborde for the opportunity of trans- 
cribing some extracts from a letter most 
illustrative of the character and temper- 
ament of the master. 


“hough every one declares that Jersey is 
a charming place at which to stay, I found 
myself very lonely there. In truth, it was my 
own fault, for a family expected me, and had 
arranged a room for me four days before I 
presented myself, which I did only on the eve 
of quitting finally my wretched inn. They 
drove me about all day, and I really saw a 
very pretty district; but as for me, you know 
I require something besides an English town, 
with shops and customers. Thence I returned 
to Grandville, not sorry to see France again. . . 





1 «* Here it is very plainly apparent,” says M. 
Delaborde, in his recent biography of the 
master. And we, who have not seen this 
picture—owned by the Duc d’Aumale—accept 
in faith the report of a critic so competent. 
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At Caen I admired the churches, especially 
outside, for there is nothing within. I saw 
the Museum, which is not bad, and I° tired 
myself with strolling up and down, with my 
pockets full of cherries—eating in the street, 
and careless of everything. ‘To tell the truth, 
there is nothing to see but people who vegetate 
and live, like cabbages, without the Fine Arts. 
I had, happily, brought a priceless book with 
me, the Greek Authors in asingle volume. So 
having finished my cherries, 1 came in again 
to my room in the hotel, and read Pindar 
there, with a certain pleasure.” 


Two or three years afterwards he 
married again, and the remainder of his 
life was undisturbed, save by the death, 
in 1865, of a dear friend, the most 
illustrious of his pupils. He was often 
engaged upon new work ; he retouched 
old sketches; he delighted in the society 
of the capital. He saw with infinite 
satisfaction the growth of that fame 
which the labour of an earlier period 
had justified. Up to the very last the 
favourite occupations were calmly and 
regularly followed. On the New Year’s 
Eve of 1867 he was at the opera, listen- 
ing to Gluck’s Alceste. Next morning 
the complimentary calls of many ad- 
mirers did not quite prevent him from 
working at a portrait of his god-daughter, 
Mile. Cecile Flandrin. A few days 
after that he had a musical party, and 
listened, with “the heart that hears,” to 
some quartetts of Beethoven’s and Mo- 
zart’s. But he caught a chill that even- 
ing, and on the 14th of January he was 
gone. 

During the later years of his life his 
work had been of very various merit. 
In 1854 he painted his “Jeanne d’Are,” 
which is so lacking in really noble ex- 
pression, so crude and poor in colour 
that one cannot wonder if it is sometimes 
urged that his great old powers had by 
that time deserted him. But if they 
had left him at that period, they had left 
him only to return, for in 1856 he 
finished the work by which here in 
England he is probably best known, and 
known, one must allow, not unworthily, 
though of course very imperfectly—we 
mean “LaSource.” It is classed among 
his allegorical pictures; yet, if allegory 
there be, it is of the plainest kind. The 


girl whose pitcher droops lazily above 
her head, the water plashing in a straight, 
thin, broken stream to the rock on which 
her feet are planted, is but the type of 
woman as life’s source. What is there 
in modern art more simply lovely than 
this languid head, a stranger to all 
thought and toil, with the pure, calm, 
wide-open eyes, and lips just parted in 
passive careless beauty? What is there 
that shows a mastery more complete over 
line and modelling than the suave con- 
tour and dimpled softness of this un- 
strained figure? It is all rest. She 
does not move; she grows. And he 
best understands the subject and the 
artist who feels that this so perfect 
frame is only stirred, if stirred at all, by 
une dme végétale. It is thus that Ingres 
could treat the nude; it is thus that he 
could conceive of beauty. 

The painter of “ La Source” never com- 
plained of want of themes; nor had he, 
like some living men, to seek the strange 
the horrible, or the impure, before finding 
fitting employment for a pencil used dili- 
gently during sixty years of manhood. In 
his note-books there were discovered 
almost numberlesssuggestions for pictures 
which he was never able to execute. The 
death of Du Guesclin, the life and death 
of Petrarch, the life of Rafael, the loves 
of Paolo and Francesca—these and a 
score of others are subjects he would 
willingly have worked upon. Looking 
in old age at the list of these many 
themes, his thought must have been 
Hamlet’s, “Had I but time!” But he 
had done enough for his own glory; 
enough perhaps even for the ultimate 
good of his school. He had worked hard, 
with patience, energy, self-sacrifice, and 
with a noble aim. The very Present, 
which he had never sought to please un- 
worthily, had accorded him more honour 
than at one time he had expected. And 
he looked confidently to a future public, 
more instructed, more critical, but less 
capricious than that of his own day. 
C'est & ce lendemain sévére que tout 
artiste sérieux doit songer. 


FREDERICK WEDMORE. 
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AN AGE 


“ Here pleased behold her mighty wings 


outspread ; 
To hatch a new Saturnian age of lead.” 


Some fifty years ago the following 
description of what a morning paper 
was and ought to be appeared in one 
of the leading reviews :— 


“Tt is full but not crowded ; and we have 
breathing spaces and openings left to pause 
upon each subject. We have plenty and 
variety. The reader of a morning paper 
ought not to be crammed to satiety. He 
ought to rise from the perusal light and re- 


freshed. Attention is paid te every topic, but 
none is overdone. There is a liberality and 
decorum. Every class of readers is accommo- 


dated with its favourite articles, served up 
with taste, and without sparing for the 
sharpest sauces. A copy of verses is supplied 
by one of the popular poets of the day: a 
rose essay appears in another page, which, 
fad it been written two hundred years ago, 
might still have been read with admiration ; 
a correction of a disputed reading in a classical 
author is contributed by a learned correspon- 
dent. The politician may look profound 
over a grave dissertation on a point of con- 
stitutional history. A lady may smile at a 
rebus or charade. Here Pitt and Fox, Burke 
and Sheridan, maintained their nightly com- 
bats over again; here Porson criticised and 
Jekyll punned. An appearance of conscious 
dignity is kept up even in the advertisements 
where a principle of proportion and separate 
grouping is observed. The announcement of 
a new work is kept distinct from the hiring of 
a servant of all work or the sailing of a steam 
yacht.” 


It is no special source of self-con- 
gratulation to reflect that of all the 
points above enumerated, the only one in 
which we have improved upon our grand- 
fathers is the arrangement of advertise- 
ments. For certainly it would be considered 
no special mark of “ dignity” in a news- 
paper of the present day that it keeps the 
announcement of Mr. Elwin’s Pope sepa- 
rate from the appeals of respectable young 
women, aged twenty-four, who want places 
as lady’s-maids or bar-maids. But in 
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every other respect, we must deny the 
evidence of our senses if we deny that 
the best type of journalism in 1871 is 
inferior to the best type of journalism in 
1823. We have all the grave part, but 
what has become of all the gay? Journalism 
however is, par excellence, the mirror of 
the age. And we suppose it is not without 
reason that puns and poems, classical dis- 
quisitions and lively charades, have given 
way to the heavy artillery of parliamentary 
debates, money articles, commercial meet- 
ings, and foreign correspondence, We 
need not, however, go so far back as the 
reign of George the Fourth for a contrast 
between newspapers as they now are, and 
newspapers as they ouce were under a 
different and less ponderous system. It 
is not many years since the 7%mes, for in- 
stance, even during the busiest session, 
always found room for a larger mass of 
miscellaneous news than it ever supplies 
us with now, even out of the session. 
There used, not so very long ago, to be a 
fair hour’s amusement over one’s morning 
tea to be got out of the same journal 
which we now exhaust in twenty minutes. 
The Foreign Correspondents have a good 
deal to answer for. Interesting as they 
are at times, they inevitably, and by no 
fault of their own, degenerate into bores 
in the long run, What most people really 
care to know about foreign politics can be 
told in a few words. And we certainly 
cannot see the necessity of giving up seven 
or eight columns every day to the same 
subject, even in the case of revolutions, 
when the first flush of excitement has 
worn off. As for commercial reports and 
money articles, those of course are indis- 
pensable in the Z'imes, and we suppose no 
journal now-a-days could venture on any 
serious abridgment of them. But, oh, 
that some enterprising editor would try his 
knife on the parliamentary debates ! 

The appalling spectacle which greets us 
every morning as we unfold our Z'%imes or 
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our Standard, of those black and solid 
columns stretching like a sea of lead from 
side to side and from top to bottom, and 
forcing up into holes and crannies every 
scrap of news of a more general or more 
piquant character; or perhaps so completely 
monopolising the whole inside sheet that 
the most notable stranger in the shape of 
a correspondent or a critic has to be ac- 
commodated with a bed out in the supple- 
ment; the sensation of disgust and dis- 
appointment with which after mustering up 
courage to investigate these reports and 
finding them loaded with nothing but the 
genteel insipidity of Mr. Humdrum on one 
side of the House, and the blatant crudities 
of Mr. Heehaw on the other, over and over 
again in as many different forms as there 
are types of the archetype: this spectacle 
and this sensation must be quite sufficiently 
familiar to quite a sufficient number of 
readers to justify the tone of these re- 
marks, Can nothing be done? It seems 
to be quite unnecessary to make even a 
show of reporting in full every speech that 
is delivered by every would-be orator of 
the Jawkins and Gregsbury stamp. Merey 
is due only to the merciful. And these 
gentlemen have no bowels themselves. It 
is really astonishing how they get up night 
after night, and, assuring the House that 
they will detain it only a few minutes, 
proceed to deliver a carefully prepared 
speech which lasts two hours by the clock. 
It is astonishing likewise with what cour- 
tesy the House endures them. But then 
the House has its compensations. To 
listen to these speeches has a very soporific 
tendency ; and there is always a chance 
of something lively turning up. The 
House is eminently thankful for small mer- 
cies, and when Mr, O’Patter makes a bull 
or Mr. Clip the new member for Coster- 
bury drops an h, it is refreshing to listen 
to the good-natured laugh which bubbles 
up from both sides of the House. But 
these same orations reproduced in the 
columns of the Zimes are like a waking 
nightmare. 

And here no doubt it may be said, Yes, 
to you, to the inhabitants of London and 
large cities, to the men of clubs and 
dinner parties, who are sure to hear all 
that they require to know without the 
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trouble of reading; this may be as you 
say. But there are thousands of people 
whose only sources of political information 
are the Parliamentary reports of the news- 
papers, and who conscientiously read 
through every word of them. ‘This is 
their political education, and you ought 
not to rob them of it, if you could. To 
this plea there are two answers to be 
made, In the first place, granting for the 
sake of argument that the fact is as stated 
—that there are, that is, people who em- 
ploy the debates as a medium of political 
education—and likewise that to know the 
opinions of every member of Parliament 
who thinks it worth while to address the 
House is a necessary part of that political 
education ; still it doesn’t follow that we 
require to know more than their opinions; 
that there is any necessity to have their 
language reproduced or their logical pro- 
cesses laid bare. In the second place, 
supposing there is such a necessity, the 
present system of reporting fails to meet it; 
it disguises both language and argument. 
To call the reports of any speaker, except 
those of some half-dozen leading men, ver- 
batim reports is a farce. But, not being 
verbatim reports, it would be much better 
if they did not pretend to be so. Nobody 
can have listened to a speech from Mr, 
Disraeli or Mr. Gladstone without feeling 
how totally inadequate to convey any just 
impression of it was the newspaper report 
next morning. How much more so is 
this the case with inferior members of the 
House! Even in the case of those gen- 
tlemen on whose lips the reporters hang, 
vying with each other in recording every 
syllable with exactness, the result as we say 
is unsatisfactory ; and a moment’s reflec- 
tion is enough to show us that it must be 
so. In a printed report there can be 
little or no perspective; for oratorical 
perspective consists, in great part, of the 
tone, the gesture, the glance of the eye, 
the curl of the lip, by which the speaker 
indicates to his audience the exact position 
in his argument which every topic is to 
occupy. What report can ever do justice 
to the effect produced when Mr. Disraeli, 
laying down his ears and looking wickedly 
out of his large dark eyes like a vicious 
thoroughbred, prepares to administer a 
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playful kick to some one who has 


ventured to take liberties with him; or ~ 


when Mr. Gladstone, drawing a heavy 
cheque upon that 707) rioris with which 
he is so largely endowed, comes down upon 
some miserable political heretic with all 
the severity of a grand inquisitor. Yet 
it is all this which is the life—the flesh, 
blood and muscle of Parliamentary elo- 
quence; and a printed report reproduces 
none of it. Still,enough can be given in the 
case of these great masters of debate to be 
both profitable and amusing. The arrange- 
ment of their arguments can be made out, 
their logical method can be developed. 
This, however, can only be done, even in 
their case, by a full report. It couldn’t 
be done by a condensed one. Imagine, 
then, how the crowd of mediocrities must 
fare! Yet the gentlemen who belong to 
this rather numerous division often speak 
very good sense; and we believe they 
would be gainers rather than losers by a 
different system of reporting. If each of 
them was treated to a few lines a little 
longer than the Z%imes Summary (the most 
masterly thing of its kind in the Lon- 
don Press), expressing in the reporter’s 
own words instead of the speaker’s the 
general impression made upon an impartial 
listener, such gentlemen would, in our 
opinion, be much more intelligible, and 
consequently much more instructive. So 
far, however, we have dealt only with 
the newspapers. When we look to the 
interests of public business, we have to 
remember that nothing of the kind here 
recommended would curtail the verbosity 
of members who speak not to the Times 
vr Daily News, but to the Thuleytown 
Mercury or the Land’s End Gazette ; or 
those who speak against time when it is 
necessary to prevent a debate from pre- 
maturely collapsing. We will walk into 
the House of Commons for an evening, 
and listen to some of these gentlemen. 
The debate let us suppose is on some 
subject of great public interest—a great 
question of foreign policy, or some un- 
usually grave Irish difficulty. The Minister 
has finished his statement, or the “ inde- 
pendent member” appointed by Provi- 
dence for such purposes has made his 
motion, condemnatory or laudatory, as the 
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case may be: and you are on the look-out 
for some of the stars of debate. But no. 
A stout gentleman in black slowly upheaves 
himself from one of the back benches, and 
premising, in the usual formula, that he 
will not detain the House more than a few 
moments, floats himself heavily into the 
mid-stream of a speech which he has 
been studying for a weck beforehand. 
This is Mr. Pumpkin, the new member 
for Spinnington. He begins by assuring 
her Majesty’s Ministers that they need 
not be afraid; he has not withdrawn his 
confidence from them; he will not desert 
them if they continue to merit his support; 
there is nothink in their general policy to 
which he objects, with other consoling as- 
severations of the like nature: but he must 
say, though it causes him great anguish to 
do so, that on this particular occasion, &e. 
&ec., they have behaved like villains and 
traitors. Nothing is more common than 
this style of speaking; Ministers first being 
told that they deserve the confidence and 
respect of all good men, and immediately 
afterwards that they have committed 
crimes for which ordinary hanging would 
be a lenient punishment. Well, on goes 
Pumpkin much to his own satisfaction, 
repeating to the House in his own choice 
diction what he has been reading in the 
newspapers for the last three weeks, 
sprinkled with assertions evolved from his 
own inner consciousness regarding the 
designs of Bismarck, Gortschakoff, Thiers, 
Archbishop Cullen, or Pius IX., which 
searcely receive the attention due to their 
undoubted originality. But what cares 
Pumpkin? He never pauses at the end 
of a period, like some speakers do, as if 
he was expecting a cheer. The House is 
“nothink”—as he would say,—to him. 
He cares not for coughs or sneczes, or 
the choking gurgling notes of irony 
which proceed from gentlemen who have 
dined. He cares not for the rebuke of 
Mr. Gladstone, or the sarcasm of Mr. 
Disraeli. His hide is too thick for the 
one and his allegiance too feeble for the 
other. To make a speech of such length 
that the report of it must occupy a certain 
space in the London papers, and fill two 
pages of his own, is his sole object. Satire 
and sense may do their worst upon him 
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afterwards. He knows that more than half 
the effect of sarcasm evaporates in print, 
and that few people read the speeches for 
their arguments. So he feels perfectly 
secure, and plods on through his accumu- 
lation of platitudes till the time he had 
prescribed to himself is exhausted, and 
then slowly running down, thanks the 
House for the attention with which they 
have heard him, drops inio his seat, 
presses his hat down upon his head, folds 
his arms, and looks every inch the senator. 
Doesn’t he wish that his constituents 
could see him at that moment and in that 
attitude ! 

Now then, at least, you hope for some- 
thing a little more animating. Sold again! 
A tall, thin, sour-looking member, with the 
self-righteous air and nasal twang of a true 
Puritan, rises to address the House. This 
is Mr. Prunello, the member for Leather- 
mouth. He scorns to apologise, and 
seems to think that Ministers ought to be 
very much obliged to him for the sermon 
he is about to preach. And away he 
goes, like a barrel-organ grinding a peni- 
tential hymn, till you are nearly distracted 
with the harsh and creaking monotony, 
sustained without pausing for an hour. 
However, his time comes at last; and then 
you do get something different. A very 
gentlemanly person, apparently about 
fifty years of age, has caught the Speaker’s 
eye. This is Lord De Bellows, who from 
the bottom of his chest fetches up a 
series of observations which possess no 
particular value, but at the same time, 
to do him justice, are devoid of all that 
is offensive. He is put up to speak 
against time, the meaning of which is 
that the leaders don’t want to speak till 
the House gets fuller, or that they don’t 
want to divide that night, or that they 
want to feel the pulse of the House a little 
longer, and see whether it is worth while 
to make a great speech at all. His 
Lordship goes gasping on with great suc- 
cess till his humble duty is fulfilled. He 
is great upon the honour of England, and 
dismally impressive as he prophesies the 
speedy loss of it. His speech is just as 
much waste of time as Pumpkin’s and 
Prunello’s ; but he gets cheered, partly 
because the House has a habit of cheering 
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such sentiments, partly because the Con- 
servatives to whom he belongs are the 
“more cheering” party of the two, and 
make up in noise for what they want in 
numbers. However, he blows off his 
steam at the proper signal; and now the 
Treasury Bench begins to show signs of 
life. Mr. Seesaw is on his legs; an able 
man, but a proser of portentous capacity. 
He replies to the “ Independents ;” and 
as he goes on you feel instinctively that 
he is doing his work well, but that he is 
consuming about double the time in doing 
it that is really necessary. The “ Now, 
Sir, I come-to-what-was-stated-by-the- 
hon.-member-for so and so,”—each word 
slowly and distinctly articulated —with 
which he commences every fresh division 
of his subject, is repeated over and over 
again till it gives you the fidgets ; and he 
tells the House so often that he has only 
one thing more to say, that you feel in- 
clined to throw your hat at him, reckless 
of your instantaneous committal to the 
custody of the Sergeant-at-arms, and 
eternal separation from your wife and 
children. 

Now here we have portrayed four Par- 
liamentary bores of different descriptions, 
who all contribute their share towards 
making the papers what they are. If 
Seesaw would be more concise ; if matters 
were so managed that speaking against time 
could be dispensed with ; and if Pumpkin 
and Prunello would consider their duty to 
their neighbour, the columns of the Z'imes 
might be lightened of half their lead. 
But we have by no means exhausted the 
subject, or all the sources of the boredom 
which, rising in the House of Commons, 
empties itself into the newspapers. There 
is Luther, who has been in Parliament 
twenty-eight years without learning any- 
thing, and expects to hear of a barrel of 
gunpowder being found under the floor of 
the House at the commencement of every 
session. There is Larum, haunted by 
perpetual dread of a conspiracy between 
the two front benches to stifle freedom of 
discussion, and warranted to go off when- 
ever the House seems forgetful of it. 
There is Windmill Stout, who has a mono- 
poly of honesty, and whose contortions are 
frightful to look upon when he sniffs a 
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mare’s nest or a mystery. There is 
Tussel, who has a monopoly of law, and 
begins all his speeches with Justinian, 
There is Dips, who bored his Town 
Council so terribly that they returned 
him to Parliament to get rid of him: 
and Grimes, who bored every Govern- 
ment in turn till he bored his way into 
the Ministry. There are Scotch bores 
and Irish bores: temperance bores and 
chastity bores. So numerous are they, 
that they threaten ere long to obtain 
complete predominance, and to extin- 
guish for ever the eloquence, the taste, 
and the scholarship for which the British 
senate was once famous. 


‘* Before them Fancy’s gilded clouds decay, 
And all its varying rainbows die away ; 
Wit shoots in vain its momentary fires, 
The meteor drops and in a flash expires.” 


We have now, however, said enough to 
prove our point, which is this, that owing to 
a variety of causes, among which the multi- 
plication of provincial papers is avery potent 
one, the speaking in the House of Com- 
mons is becoming every session more and 
more an impediment to the despatch of 
public business, and more and more a wet 
blanket on the morning papers. To devise 
any practical remedy would be extremely 
difficult, nor did we sit down to this article 
with any intention of suggesting one. 
Private members of the Larum and 
Luther stamp are extremely jealous of 
their rights. Mr. Gladstone has already 
been charged with trying to reduce the 
debates to a duel between the rival chiefs. 
That, no doubt, is going too far in the 
opposite direction. But really it must be 
admitted that there is a terrible dearth of 
oratorical ability in the House just at 
present : and though real eloquence may 
often be pressed into the service of 
commonplace ideas, still that is the 
accident of the position, and a natural 
orator can hardly be expected to sit quiet 
in a popular assembly. But, compared 
with former years, there are very few of 
these in the House of Commons. And 
what possible good can be effected by the 
long wearisome harangues of men who 
have neither eloquence, nor wit, nor 
understanding above their fellows, we are 
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at a loss to comprehend. Men like 
Pumpkin and Prunello, though they would 
scorn the suggestion, might really learn 
something from the country gentlemen 
opposite. These seldom or never speak, 
unless they have something special to 
say; and then they say it with the busi- 
nesslike brevity of men who wish to 
discharge their duty to their constituents 
effectively, but do not think it the be-all 
and end-all of existence to be members 
of the House of Commons. Their impor- 
tance is not so very much enhanced by it. 
For this simple reason, benighted as the 
Conservatives may be, they are far less 
chargeable with the particular sin of 
boredom than their more loquacious oppo- 
nents, whose heads seem turned sometimes 
by finding themselves in Parliament. 
There is another reason too for the same 
distinction, not complimentary to the 
Conservatives perhaps—though that is as 
people take it. We mean that the pain- 
fully “‘ earnest” type of man who abounds 
below the Liberal gangway has no coun- 
terpart on the other side. We should 
be the first to say that the difference 
was disgraceful to the Tories, if we 
were perfectly certain that it was more 
than a difference in manner. But an 
English gentleman prides himself above 
everything on his insouciance. He is 
essentially and inflexibly undemonstrative. 
To show what he ‘feels, if he feels deeply, 
is to lower himself in his own eyes for 
ever. This is perhaps a weakness if 
carried to excess, but it is the more 
respectable excess of the two. And the 
reserve which an English gentleman 
practises in private life, he carries into 
public. But we know what he does. 
And we cannot therefore as a matter of 
course set down the apparently greater 
earnestness of men who make more noise 
about it, to any inherently nobler nature: 
though it may be that in some cases we 
should be right in doing so. Meantime, 
the one bores us and the other doesn’t; 
and that is all that we are concerned 
with it on the present occasion. 

As far as the newspapers are concerned, 
the remedy is in their own hands. But 
we doubt the power of the House of 
Commons by itself to abate this nuisance. 
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Committees may report and report, but the 
bores will beat them. Bores always do 
beat every one. In fighting them we are 
like a man in a cambric shirt fighting a 
man in a steel shirt. They are im- 
penetrable. Our only hope is in the 
constituencies. The time must surely 
come when the British Nation, which 
generally speaking has a strong sense of 
humour, will grow tired of the prosy 
dullards who treat a Senate like a public 
meeting: who are gentlemen because they 
are in Parliament, not in Parliament be- 
cause they are gentlemen: whose know- 
ledge of political history and of polite 
literature is about the same: and whose 
self-importance and self-conceit often 
keep better men silent, make business 
impossible, and weary to death those 
who are responsible for its management. 
Should that happy day ever come, we may 
again return to our morning paper with 
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the keen expectation of former years; 
when the Zimes, purified of its lead like 
the Thames from its sewage, shall repro- 
duce recreation and diversion for thousands 
whom it now poisons. Let all good men 
therefore aid in this good work to the 
extent of their ability. Let us have a 
new crusade against the Dunces; not of 
Grub Street, but of Westminster. If our 
wit halts, a righteous cause will help it 
out. Let the bachelor think of his break- 
fast, and the married man of his slippered 
repose after dinner. And, oh! reader, 
let us stop this habit before ladies are 
admitted to Parliament; for, bless their 
hearts, it will never be stopped afterwards. 
However, their speeches will be much 
better worth reading than Pumpkin’s, 
and much better worth hearing than 
Seesaw’s. So if the thing is not to be 
stopped at all, the sooner they come in 
the better. 
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OF THE LOIRE. 


BY GABRIEL MONOD, 


Of the 11th ambulance (bis) of the Paris ‘Société Internationale de secours aux blessés.” 


Tue tableland which divides the valleys 
of the Loire, the Loir, the Eure, and 
the Seine, and lies between Etampes, 
Orleans, Blois, Vendome, Chateaudun, 
and Chartres, had, until last year, been 
remarkable only for its fertility ; but 
the terrible war, which during the past 
winter reddened its fields with blood, 
has conferred on the Beauce hence- 
forward a different kind of celebrity. Its 
vast and melancholy plains, where the 
eye often wanders far and wide without 
encountering so much as a single tree, 
were the scene of the great battles in 
which the army of the Loire made a last 
vain effort to resist the might of its 
foreign foe. Here and there, few and far 
between, a small village, a farm, or a 
windmill alone breaks the monotonous 
line of the horizon. On these plains the 
immovable and well-trained battalions 
of the Prussian army, and the inexperi- 
enced, undisciplined, eager masses which 
sprang into existence at the voice of the 
fiery Gambetta, met one another face to 
face. Who could be found to believe 
that the peaceful people of the Beauce 
would ever witness or take part in such 
scenes? They lived the quiet, selfish, 
monotonous life of a thoroughly rural 
district; anxious to get the highest 
price obtainable for their corn, but care- 
less about everything else. Dartisans 
of each established Government in turn, 
they troubled themselves neither about 
religion, nor liberty, nor the condition 
of their country, until the arrival of 
that terrible day on which their hearths 
were for the first time invaded by a 
foreign enemy. Of this invasion I pro- 
pose to relate what I myself saw, during 
the time spent in the Beauce by the 
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ambulance to which I was attached. 
My observations on both German and 
French armies, as well as on the inhabi- 
tants of the country, shall be given with 
equal sincerity and truth ; and if I pass 
any judgment or express any opinions, 
they must be considered as applying 
only to my own personal experiences ; 
I trust, therefore, that none of my readers 
will attach to them a wider significance. 
I desire to bring my evidence, weak 
though it may be, to the aid of the 
great inquest which is now taking place 
everywhere into the events of the war.' 


The momentary hope which we en- 
tertained after the fall of Scdan that 
an honourable treaty of peace would 
put an end to a contest fatal alike to 
both nations, had been quickly dispelled. 
Germany was intoxicated with the new- 
born consciousness of her prodigious 
vigour. How then demand of her mag- 
nanimity and moderation? Or how ask 
France—proud France, so accustomed 
to victory—to own herself vanquished ! 
Thus the war had to continue until the 
strength of one of the combatants should 
be completely exhausted. To every at 
tentive and impartial observer the issue 
was but too obvious ; and it was indeed 
painful for a Frenchman to take part in 
a struggle which could cnly end in the 
ruin of France. 

Thus it was that in October, 1870, 
with a feeling of bitter and sad resigna- 
tion, we left the Ardennes—where we 


1 I must add, that we owed the means 
which enabled us to follow the campaign of 
the Loire to the generosity of England, 
through the National Society and the Protes- 
tant Auxiliary Committee, by whom we were 
furnished with funds and material. 
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had been nursing the wounded of Beau- 
mont and Scdan—for the district of the 
Loire, where fresh battles were daily 
expected. Here, between Vendime and 
the forest, and south of the Loire in 
Sologne, the future “army of the Loire” 
was being mustered and organized. The 
condition of affairs at Tours was not 
such as to revive drooping courage 
or restore waning hopes. As each day’s 
despatches arrived, the Government 
passed from blind confidence to the 
deepest despondency. Gambetta, it is 
true, had recently arrived from Paris, 
and appeared well fitted, by his energy 
and devotion, for the post he occupied ; 
but the Empire had bequeathed its 
system of lying to the Republic, and 
Gambetta lied to the nation as the 
Empire had done before him. The 
journalists considered that they were 
serving their country best by loading its 
enemies with calumnies, and professing 
their belief in the existence of a wide- 
spread enthusiasm, which in reality filled 
but few hearts. In the midst of all, 
the public behaved as usual—walked, 
talked, and laughed, thinking the situa- 
tion rather novel and piquant, and 
having apparently no perception of its 
tragic reality. 

The most motley figures jostled one 
another in the streets of the town; 
Francs-tireurs in all kinds of uniforms, 
officers equipped in every conceivable 
style, Garibaldians and Pontifical 
Zouaves, and Mobiles brought together 
from all the departments; while 
ambulance costumes were so numerous 
as to give rise to the rather malicious 
suggestion that doctors and infirmiers 
were more plentiful than soldiers. 

I recognized in the crowd many faces 
which I had seen before the battle of 
Scdan—not a few, I grieve to say, officers 
who had sworn not to take up arms 
again, but were now prepared to break 
their parole, encouraged bya Government 
that had lost vot only its regard for 
truth but all sense of honour. 

Never had I been so painfully con 
scious of the incorrigible levity of our 
national character, or of the strength of 
those illusions by which so many minds 


are prevented from grasping the reality 
in all its deformity; or of that wilful 
blindness which not only makes the 
French unable to see the truth and un- 
willing to speak it, but makes them 
even detest to hear it. 

Sometimes, I own, they do perform 
acts of great heroism, and show that 
they know how to sacrifice both life 
and fortune without hesitation; and 
such is their elasticity of spirit, that 
they are gay and lively in the midst of 
misfortune, and always ready to laugh 
at their greatest reverses. But these 
qualities have no value if they are not 
combined with the power of serious 
reflection, earnestness of purpose, and 
strong convictions. 

I was delighted to quit the noise, and 
I might almost say gaiety, of the town, 
for the Beauce itself, and to find myself 
in the camp among those who were pre- 
pared to fight and suffer and die for 
their country. 

By the 25th of October we had 
established two ambulance stations at 
Oucques and St. Léonard, near the ad- 
vanced posts of the army behind the 
Forest of Marchenoir ; and we at once 
began our care of the sick, who were 
suffering chiefly from rheumatism, fever, 
and small-pox. 

The district of the Orleanais seemed 
destined to be the principal battlefield 
of the two armies. On the one hand, 
the Germans had it in their power, 
without advancing too far from their 
base of operations at Paris, to attack at 
once our provisional capital, Tours, our 
great arsenal, Bourges, and our prin- 
cipal strategic position, Le Mans ; while 
we, on the other hand, were equally 
able to protect those three points, and 
at the same time to threaten the army 
around Paris at its most vulnerable 
point. 

The first encounter appeared likely to 
take place between the wood of Mont- 
Pipau, which was occupied by the 
Bavarians, and the forest of Marchenoir, 
which covered the line of our advanced 
euard. The ambulance was posted on 
the outskirts of the latter, and there we 
remained, anxiously awaiting the sound 
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of the cannon. The position of affairs 
was serious. Paris was completely in- 
vested, Metz had just surrendered, and 
the hopes of France were centered on 
d’Aurelles de Paladine, who had recently 
been made commander-in-chief of the 
new army—if indeed such a rabble 
could be dignified with that name. The 
few cavalry it possessed were badly 
mounted ; the guns were weak, and 
served by very poor horses ; the troops 
of the line were dirty and badly disci- 
plined, and consisted of men either too 
old or too young; the few Mobiles 
among them were badly clothed, and 
armed only with wretched muzzle- 
loaders, which they did not know how 
to handle ; while the commissariat was 
both insufficient and irregular—all which 
things were little calculated to inspire 
confidence. And yet, in a fortnight, by 
the exercise of a severity long unknown 
in the French army, d’Aurelles effected 
a complete transformation in this rabble, 
and in the end succeeded in re-establish- 
ing discipline. Officers now slept in the 
camp like common soldiers, and were 
present at daily parade and inspection. 
The men had a better style about 
them, and a more confident and soldier- 
like air. The regiments marched in 
good order, with their baggage and pro- 
visions behind them, and without 
that crowd of followers which had 
been the disgrace of our army during 
the whole of the campaign. It 
made one’s heart bleed to see the 
hard measures by which such strict 
discipline had to be enforced. Nearly 
every morning one or two unfortunate 
wretches convicted of theft or insub- 
ordination were led out of the stables 
of the ambulance, which acted as the 
guard-room, and shot. One, a quarter- 
master in the artillery, the father of a 
family, and a great favourite among his 
comrades, was condemned to be shot for 
calling his captain a “ blane-bee ” (green- 
horn). Another, a lad of eighteen, had 
enlisted in a moment of enthusiasm, but 
had soon tried to desert, in disgust at 
the fatigue and hardships of camp-life. 
A third had stolen a chicken, a fourth 
a turkey, and so on—transgressions too 


common in an army which was almost 
entirely neglected by its commissariat 
department. But severe as these mea- 
sures may seem, they were justified by 
the results ; and on the 7th of November, 
when our advanced posts at St. Lau- 
rent des Bois were attacked by 2,000 
Bavarians, infantry, cavalry, and artil- 
lery, they met with a vigorous repulse, 
It was a short engagement, attended with 
but little bloodshed,—not more than 
fifty wounded, all of which were at once 
taken in charge by our ambulance. The 
troops were elated with their success, 
and d’Aurelles, taking advantage of this, 
on the 9th of November attacked the 
Bavarians along their whole line. He 
had carefully studied the situation, and, 
what is more, a curious chance had fur- 
nished him with the most reliable and 
precise information. A paper, torn up 
into the smallest pieces, was found lying 
on a table in the chateau which had 
been the head-quarters of General von 
der Thann. It proved to be the rough 
draft of his orders to his officers, with a 
plan for the disposition of the troops. 
The pieces were taken to a man in 
Orleans, who spent the whole day in 
putting them together. He pasted them 
on transparent paper, and sent a transla- 
tion of the whole, made by a friend who 
understood German, to the Minister of 
War at Tours. This transcription of a 
paper containing the exact number of 
troops to be engaged, the most precise 
instructions as to their disposition, and 
even the place of each gun, was made 
with fear and trembling, in a house 
actually filled with Bavarians; it proved 
of incalculable use to our troops, who, 
as the Germans owned, had never 
been so well directed as at the battle 
of Coulmiers.? 


The members of the ambulance 


joined the troops on the eve of the 


battle in peasant-carts of every size 
and description. For the first, and 


alas! also for the last time, we had 
the satisfaction of advancing with 
victorious army. Even the wounded 
1 This is no on dif, but an actual fact. I 
myself can vouch for its trutl 1 {1 
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were elated for the moment, and re- 
marked as we moved slowly along the 
high road—“ Cela va bien.” 

The road was so obstructed with 
artillery that our progress was some- 
what difficult, and we arrived in the 
evening, only just in time to hear the 
last of the firing at Coulmiers, round 
which, as the most hotly disputed point, 
the battle had centred. 

A grand and terrible spectacle met 
our eyes as we came up to the scene of 
action. Before us, lit up by eight blaz- 
ing fires, lay the immense plain, over 
which dark masses of our troops. were 
moving in apparent confusion as they 
made for their several encampments. 
The park of Mons. de Villebonne had 
been the scene of the hottest fighting ; 
and his chateau was crowded with 
wounded, Bavarians and French in 
numbers lying stretched side by side on 
the floor. I still see an unfortunate 
Mobile sitting ina chair, with the blood 
streaming from a ghastly open wound 
in his forehead, and waiting in a kind 
of stupor fur the inevitable end of his 
sufferings. Many refused to be moved, 
begging only to be allowed to die in 
peace. 

At length, with our help, the army- 
surgeons dressed their wounds, and then 
we carried them, a hundred and ten in 
number, on the ambulance-waggons to 
Ouzouer-le-March¢, in the rear of the 
army. The suow and sleet were falling 
fast, and but few of our waggons were 
provided with awnings; the road was 
thronged with artillery and trains of 
provisions and ammunition, so that to 
the poor wounded fellows the way 
seemed terribly long and tedious. They 
shivered with cold and suffered cruelly 
from the incessant jolting. At last, but 
not till one in the morning, Ouzouer 
was reached; and there we established 
an ambulance-station, which took the 
place of that at St. Léonard, and formed 
our head-quarters until the middle of 
February. 

For the next three weeks we lived in 
daily expectation of a battle. Our army 
had taken up its position on the further 
side of the forest of Orleans; it con- 


sisted originally of the 15th and 16th 
Corps, but had been reinforced after the 
action at Coulmiers by the 17th and 
18th. The men were in good training 
and excellent spirits, and seemed at 
last to understand the object of the 
fighting—which was not to kill all the 
Prussians possible, so much as to deliver 
their whole country, and especially two 
of its finest provinces, from the dominion 
of a foreign invader. 

But in the mean time Prince Frederick 
Charles had arrived at Pithiviers with 
the army of Metz; and against such 
tried soldiers, experienced leaders, and 
formidable artillery, what chance had 
raw recruits and ignorant officers like 
ours? However, they did their utmost, 
and maintained a good fight at Patay, 
until, after fuur days, Orleans was re- 
taken and they were defeated. We 
visited the battle-field on the 2nd of 
December, and brought away a hun- 
dred and thirty wounded, after which 
for two days we remained in complete 
ignorance of the progress of events. 
On the 5th, however, the firing ceased, 
and on the following day an Uhlan 
rode up to the ambulance station and 
inquired if there were any Francs- 
tireurs in the place. He spoke to me 
in French, and when I replied in 
German that I belonged to an inter- 
national ambulance and could give no 
information on military affairs, he began 
to abuse me in the coarsest language, 
and threatened to shoot me. I went 
on quietly smoking without paying the 
least attention, till suddenly changing 
his tone he said, in the most courteous 
manner, “ Please, may I trouble you for 
a light ?” 

On the 7th, at no great distance from 
us, was fought the battle of Cravaut- 
Beaugency. Here Chanzy succeeded in 
rallying his flying forces and holding 
out for four days, though repulsed in the 
end. The manner in which he conducted 
his retreat, without leaving any prisoners 
in the hands of the enemy, reflects great 
credit on him, and was testified to by a 
staff-officer of the Duke of Mecklen- 
burg’s corps, which played a chief part 
in the events of those glorious days, as 
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follows: “ The army of the Loire can 
never be spoken of but in terms of the 
greatest respect.” 

But what was the state of that army? 
The Mobiles were so badly shod that 
they constantly left their shoes sticking 
in the mud, while their clothes were so 
ragged that they had actually for de- 
cency’s sake to tie their blankets round 
their waists. The battalion of the Eure- 
et-Loire was known and spoken of 
as the “ Bataillon des Sans Culottes.” 
Nor was the victualling better than the 
equipment, for I saw many who sub- 
sisted for a fortnight on nothing but 
biscuit. 

After the battle of Cravaut the 
tide of war drifted away from us to 
Fréteval, Vendéme, and finally to Mans, 
where the campaign was destined to end. 

We were thus left on Prussian terri- 
tory, and there we remained, entirely 
occupied with the care of the wounded. 
The three months which followed gave 
me ample opportunity for studying at 
leisure the character of the German and 
French soldier, as well as the conduct 
and manners of both invaders and 
invaded. I found everywhere good 
mingled with bad, and noble qualities 
combined with hideous defects; and am 
convinced that it is as unjust as it is 
impossible to exalt one nation at the 
expense of the other. 

The cold-blooded cruelty with which 
the Prussians conducted the invasion 
was most atrocious; but without it I 
doubt whether it would have been pos- 
sible to achieve the occupation of so 
extensive a territory. 

Without dwelling on special facts, I 
cannot but express my unqualified dis- 
approbation of that lust of conquest 
which led the Germans to carry on the 
war after Sédan, and insist on the 
cession of territory. Of that unjust 
determination everything else was but 
the fatal consequence. Acts of wanton 
cruelty were of rare occurrence, at least 
in the provinces where I was. I wit- 
nessed the burning of Bazeilles, and 
collected all the information I could as 
to the circumstances connected with it, 
and it appeared to me to be nothing 
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more than one of the terrible but in- 
evitable consequences of war. The 
greater part of the village was first 
destroyed by shells during the engage- 
ment, then some houses were set on 
fire to dislodge a party of marines, and 
the rest were burnt because the inhabit- 
ants, from their hiding-places in the 
cellars, fired on the rear of the Bava- 
rians as they were leaving the town. 
Some unoffending people were doubt- 
less suffocated in the cellars, either then 
or during the battle; but it is not true 
that they were pushed back into the 
flames at the point of the bayonet. 

I afterwards saw Civry and Varise 
completely destroyed by fire; but 
though not able personally to verify the 
truth of the story, I have it on the 
authority of a French peasant, who was 
an eye-witness, that his countrymen were 
the first to begin by firing on an ambu- 
lance, and killing one doctor and several 
infirmiers, which naturally provoked the 
Prussians to retaliate. At Chateaudun 
the ruthless cruelty of their system of 
conquest was pushed to its extreme. 
The inhabitants, assisted by the Francs- 
tireurs, fought in mere self-defence, 
and the Bavarians, in order to deter 
the people of other towns from follow- 
ing their example, set fire to more than 
a hundred houses, one of which, I was 
assured on good authority, contained a 
paralytic old man who might easily 
have been rescued. In one house the 
officers set fire to the curtains of the 
room in which they had just break- 
fasted. And though it is true that 
some of the soldiers showed regret 
and unwillingness in obeying the 
orders given them to burn and de- 
stroy, yet there were others who took 
a horrible pleasure in it. The officers 
calmly asserted, that, but for such 
severe measures, the personal hatred, 
assassinations, poisonings, and reprisals, 
would have been endless, and the 
war must have become one of bitter 
extermination. They shot on principle 
all the Francs-tireurs taken in ambus- 
cade, as well as every peasant who in 
any way molested them. Their reason- 
ing was, I believe, sound, but the system 
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was none the less iniquitous ; and a war 
entailing such terrible necessities should 
on no account have been continued. 

The drain on all the resources of the 
country caused by the influx of such 
vast numbers of men, and the indi- 
vidual acts of brutality committed, 
formed a grievous addition to the suffer- 
ings already mentioned. The large re- 
quisitions soon exhausted every province 
visited by the armies, although the can- 
tonments were carefully selected, and 
the number of men quartered in each 
place was always in approximate pro- 
portion to its size and resources. The 
wonderful organization of the German 
Commissariat, and the regularity with 
which supplies were forwarded, averted 
the famine which would otherwise have 
been inevitable. Yet none but an eye- 
witness can understand what a scourge 
the presence of the immense armies of 
our day is to a country. 

The people of Marchenoir, St. Léonard, 
and Oucques, and those living on the 
roal between Beaugency and Vendéme, 
may be truly said not to have had a 
moment’s repose from the 10th to the 
31st of December. The whole night 
through they were on the qui vive, being 
not unfrequently obliged to turn out of 
their beds in order to make room for 
the enemy, and set out in the snow and 
rain in search of shelter in some shed 
or stable. Their houses were overrun 
day and night by soldiers, who passed 
their days in eating, drinking, and 
making a noise, and often ended by 
ransacking every hole and corner, and 
carrying off whatever they could lay 
hands on. I saw wonien and old men 
who during this time had been driven 
mad through sheer fright, and I know 
that others died from the hardships 
they had had to endure. At the com- 
mencement of the campaign plundering 
was comparatively a rare offence, and 
was even punished with some severity, 
but latterly it became quite habitual, 
and the officers did not venture to 
attempt to stop it. The men used to 
sell their spoils to the sutlers who fol- 
lowed the army, and the possibility of 
always realizing a little sum in this 


way accounts for the curious articles 
they occasionally took. A metronome 
for instance, which had been stolen at 
Orleans, was left behind at Ouzouer by 
a soldier, 

Peasants who attempted to pro- 
tect their property from depredation 
generally met with ill-usage, for the 
Germans are rough by nature, and even 
women and children did not always 
escape blows at their hands; but it 
would be false to say that violence 
and theft were the rule. A hundred 
thousand pillagers among a million of 
men are enough to account fur the 
greatest outrages. The behaviour of 
the Germans differed very widely, ac- 
cording to the district they came from, 
and depended also a good deal on 
the example set them by their offi- 
cers. For while the 3rd Army Corps 
imitated the savage violence of Prince 
Frederick Charles and his staff, and 
while the Mecklenburgers and the 
Pomeranians stole plate and even 
women’s clothing from the houses of 
Oueques, and stopped men in the street 
to take the very shoes from their feet, 
the 9th Army Corps imitated the 
gentleness, courtesy, and dignity of 
General von Manstein’s staff, and fifty 
thousand Rhinelanders, Hanoverians, 
and Saxons passed through Ouzouer-le- 
Marché without doing more devasta- 
tion than our own army would have 
done.!. The Pomeranians, Poles, Sile- 
sians, East Prussians, and LDavarians 
were the most cruel, and any one 
falling into their hands, _ particu- 
larly those of the Bavarians, was 
almost certain to be roughly treated. 
I speak from experience, for I saw some 
of their doings at Raucourt in the 
Ardennes. Many who were originally 
good and gentle became coarse and rapa- 
cious by the force of sheer ignorance. 
They seemed to take a sort of stupid 
pleasure in destroying and breaking, and 
were so undisciplined that their officers, 
who are more humanethan the Prussians, 
possessed little authority over them. 


1 Of the conduct of the Baden and Wur- 
temberg regiments I saw nothing, and there- 
fore cannot speak. 
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On the other hand, I willingly testify 
to the consideration with which the 
soldiers of Brandenburg, Saxony, Han- 
over, and the Rhenish provinces behaved 
to the people. The Saxons especially were 
remarkable for their humanity. I was 
told by some wounded Frenchmen after 
the battle of Privat, that the Saxons 
with whom they had just been fighting, 
on seeing them fall, ran up and raised 
them from the ground, and embraced 
them with tears in their eyes; and there 
were Saxons wounded at the battle of 
Sédan who said to me, “ At last we are 
disabled, and shall be sent back to 
Germany without seeing ,more of these 
horrors. Thank God, we have not fired 
a single shot; yet we have not in- 
tentionally shunned danger, though we 
have not to reproach ourselves with any 
fellow-creature’s death.” 

If such vices as cruelty, gluttony, 
and rapacity were widely prevalent in 
the German army, it must be acknow- 
ledged that certain virtues, such as 
hatred of war, respect for women and 
love of children, were no less so. 
“When will peace be made?” was 
the burden of every conversation. 
Detestation of the French was often 
enough expressed by the chaplains, 
and sometimes by the officers, but never 
by the common soldiers. I was told 
that letters found on some of the 
Pomeranian soldiers were full of 
animosity and desire to see Paris de- 
stroyed ; but hundreds of letters to 
German patients in the ambulance from 
their relatives at home have passed 
through my hands and been read by 
me, and in not one did I ever meet 
with one word of hatred, whilst ex- 
pressions of horror at the war, and of 
intense longing for peace, recurred 
again and again. 

Of Bismarck they invariably spoke 
in angry terms, “ Bismarck pas bon” 
was the judgment often pronounced 
on him, whereas on the _ king, 
whose policy they believed to be 
pacific, they bestowed nothing but 
praise. 

The most remarkable feature of the 
campaign was the respect paid by the 
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Germans to women; and this is a 
national virtue, and one to which in a 
great measure the Germanic race owes 
its power. Individual outrages may 
have been perpetrated, but not one 
came under my notice in the long 
course of my seven months’ expe- 
rience, neither did I hear one testified 
to as a positive fact. Everywhere, on 
the contrary, I saw women treated with 
true respect in a manner that astonished 
the French soldiers, who on several oc- 
casions remarked to me, “ We should 
have behaved rather differently if we 
had been in their place.” As for the 
children, from the first day they were 
fast friends with the Germans. If there 
was nothing to eat in a house, and com- 
plaints were made “ & cause des enfants,” 
the whole family was sure to be supplied 
with food. The soldiers played with 
the children, went about with them, and 
got them to give them lessons in French ; 
and more than once the presence of 
children in a house was sufficient to 
convert the enemies into friends. They 
would begin to talk of their own chil- 
dren, showing on their fingers how they 
had “one, two, three,” and “so big,” 
showing with their hand how tall each 
was, Religious feeling and patriotism 
often went hand in hand with this 
family-love. On the banks of the Loire 
they still fought in imagination “ fiir 
Deutschland’s Vertheidigung,” and al- 
most every man bore the motto “ Mit 
Gott, fiir KGnig und Vaterland” in his 
heart as well as on his helmet. On the 
other hand there was a good deal of 
superstition mingled with their religion. 
A great many of them, forinstance, carried 
about a strange uncouth prayer, which 
they believed to have fallen from heaven 
in the seventeenth century, and which 
was considered a protection against both 
the enemies’ balls and the bite of mad 
dogs. It must be owned that there 
were not a few who contrived to re- 
concile violence and pillage with their 
devotion ; but I met numbers whose 
piety, naive as it seemed, was neverthe- 
less truly noble and sincere. On one 
occasion the Roman Catholic chaplain 
of the ambulance gave a consecrated 








medal to a wounded German. When he 
left, the man said to the surgeon, “ Your 
chaplain is very kind, but the medal 
is not of much use to me; I had two 
already, and they did not prevent me 
from getting my leg broken; but,” he 
added, holding up a New Testament I 
had given him the day before, “ this has 
helped me to pass some happy hours.” 
There was not one that entered our am- 
bulance but asked for a Testament, and 
read it devoutly every morning. I was 
well aware of the high level to which 
instruction had reached in Germany, but 
I had no notion before this campaign 
to what an extraordinary extent the 
national intelligence had been developed 
by the universal spread of instruction. 
For instance, almost all the soldiers 
had pocket-books, in which they made 
notes on the campaign. They could not 
only read, but were fond of reading, and 
every one could write. The clearness 
and vigour of their understanding were 
a continual source of surprise, and made 
it a real pleasure to talk to them; 
while the fulness and accuracy which 
characterized any information that they 
gave me showed in the most convin- 
cing manner how deep down in the 
social strata the critical spirit which 
is the glory of German science has 
penetrated. In describing a_ battle 
they would always draw a clear dis- 
tinction between what they knew from 
their own personal experience, or on 
reliable authority, and what they had 
gathered from mere hearsay. They 
were just in their appreciation of the 
French, and always ready to recognize 
any real superiority either in their 
tactics or method of fighting, and in 
vheir courage. All which convinces me 
that in many respects it is not too much 
to say that, comparing the two sides, 
the Germans were like men fighting 
with children. In the ambulance their 
opposite qualities showed themselves 
in the strongest light. Vices which 
were developed on the battle-field dis- 
appeared on the bed of suffering, and 
the noble side of human nature came 
to view. Above all, we were struck 
by the warm gratitude the Germans 
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expressed for the care they received, 
and the unfailing patience with which 
they endured suffering. The only two 
Uhlans whom we nursed were the best 
fellows in the world. Whether pre- 
vious depredations had left them no un- 
satisfied wants, I do not know; but 
Ido know that they would accept no 
money from us at parting, and even 
insisted on returning the slippers 
which I had lent them from the 
ambulance stores. Our wounded all 
ended by becoming our true friends, 
and hardly a man left us without shed- 
ding tears. The energy and resignation 
displayed by our patients, with very 
rare exceptions, were quite remarkable, 
and greatly facilitated the task of nursing 
them. An instance or two of this I 
cannot forbear relating. 

At Coulmiers I found a young lieu- 
tenant of the Bavarian artillery with his 
thigh-bone fractured by a ball. He was 
lying on the ground, when I found him, 
quite still and motionless, with his head 
resting on his arm, and without uttering 
asound. “Are you in pain?” I asked. 
“Yes, very great.” “Would you like 
to be moved?” “Do as you will, I 
am in your power; it is for you to 
decide.” I moved him with some diffi- 
culty, and placed him on a carriage. A 
French colonel, with the most perfect 
courtesy, handed him his sword, which 
he had forgotten ; the lieutenant raised 
himself, and thanked him with a smile. 
Throughout the whole of that tedious 
and trying journey he endured terrible 
agony ; but not a word escaped his lips, 
and during the three months he re- 
mained under my care I never heard 
him utter a single complaint. We 
had a Bavarian soldier who was even 
more seriously wounded, his right 
leg having been shattered, and the 
left thigh-bone completely fractured 
close to the hip—both injuries ap- 
parently mortal. After the bones had 
been set, and the wounds dressed 
for the first time, he shook} us cordially 
by the hand, and said, “Try to save 
me, for I am an only son.” ‘This brave 
fellow passed a whole month without 
sleep, and bore inconceivable sufferings 
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without ever complaining. Though 
originally a big robust man, his suffer- 
ings reduced him to a mere skeleton ; 
in the end, however, his brave spirit 
gained the victory, and he recovered. 

And yet this man of iron constitution 
had within him an almost feminine 
sensibility and tenderness; he could 
never speak of his country or his family 
without tears, nor see one of us go away 
without similar emotion. On Christ- 
mas Eve he said to me, “ What day 
of the month is it?” “The 24th.” 
“How many there are who will not 
spend Christmas at home,” he replied, 
the great tears running down his cheeks. 
One of our surgeons witnessed another 
striking instance of the same power of 
resignation. 

On the evening of the battle of Coul- 
miers he said to a young wounded officer 
whom he found lying in one of the 
rooms, “ Where are you wounded ?” 
“Tt’s useless to ask; my wound is 
mortal; it is here,” he added, point- 
ing to his stomach. The surgeon 
examined and dressed it, trying at the 
same time to reassure him, though 
his condition was quite hopeless. A 
priest who was present asked the young 
man if he were a Roman Catholic? 
“No.” Our surgeon then found a Pro- 
testant chaplain, and brought him to 
his side. “I told you I was not a 
Roman Catholic,” said the young officer, 
“but I am not a Protestant either; I 
have lived till now without religion, 
and so I shall die;” and he turned to 
the wall without betraying in a single 
muscle of his face the horrible moral 
and physical sufferings he must have 
been enduring. He said, if I remember 
right, that he was the son of a Bavarian 
ambassador in Paris. 

When we told any of our wounded 
Germans that an operation was neces- 
sary, they submitted without a murmur, 
and with deliberate resignation. One 
of them, on hearing that his leg was to 
be amputated from the thigh, asked, 
“Ts it necessary?” “Yes.” “Then 
give me a day to get up my courage and 
resolution.” When we went our even- 
ing rounds, he said, “ Now I am ready, 


but put me to sleep on my be], that I 
may suffer less.” 

Thus far I have spoken chiefly of 
the common soldiers; and the fact is, 
that there exists nowhere such a widely- 
marked difference between soldier and 
officer as in Germany. I look upon the 
intermediate class of non-commissioned 
officers as the honour and glory of the 
German army. They belong generally 
to the middle ranks of the people, or 
the smaller citizen class, and rise by 
steady work and merit ; they possess in 
an eminent degree the good qualities of 
the soldier, with a more cultivated 
understanding, and are without that 
arrogance and hardness which so often 
characterize the superior officer. 

About the German officers the most 
opposite judgments have been, and may 
with reason be formed. Some of them 
are patterns of politeness, of bon ton, 
and even of humanity, and many possess 
those essentially German qualities we 
have been alluding to as existing 
among the common soldiers; but, on 
the other hand, there were numbers 
who degraded themselves by acts of 
brutality unworthy of educated men. 
I refer not only to the violent treat- 
ment often inflicted on their soldiers, 
who submitted to it with servile do- 
cility, but I have seen women struck 
and children ill-used by these men, who 
did not think it beneath their dignity 
to heap the coarsest abuse on any one 
who failed to show them what they 
considered the proper degree of respect. 
They were rarely wanting in that con- 
ventional politeness which consists in 
saluting people with three consecutive 
bows, clicking the heels together, and 
making a right angle of the body; but 
in that true delicacy of feeling which 
should have kept them from joking at 
the expense of their victims, and from 
giving vent in their presence to feelings 
of brutal animosity, unworthy of any 
noble mind, they were too often sadly 
deficient. Their doctors, for instance, 
would come into our hospitals and say, 
“Vous plus maitre ici, moi maitre.” One 
of our surgeons was an Alsatian, and any 
officer who discovered it was pretty sure 
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to taunt him with some such remark as 
“Ha, ein neuer Preuss!” But this was 
not all. Such vulgar vices as drunken- 
ness and theft were not wanting among 
the officers, even among those who 
seemed well educated, refined, and like 
gentlemen. ‘They not only stole whole- 
sale, as they did round Paris, where 
they appeared to regard every deserted 
house as their lawful property, but 
were not ashamed to commit the most 
mean and petty thefts, even to pocket- 
ing the silver fork and spoon they 
had just been using, or any trinket 
they might have found in the room 
where they slept. At Talcy, an old 
castle, the property of a friend of ours, 
the Duke of Mecklenburg’s staff-officers, 
men of the highest rank, and bearing 
the titles of count and baron, stole an 
ivory paper-knife, a case of mathema- 
tical instruments, and five francs out of 
a box in the drawing-room, to which 
they alone were admitted. Others who 
came after them pocketed a series of 
small German almanacks. The in- 
spector of a German ambulance, a true 
patriot, to whose testimony I aitach 
great importance, once said to me, “ The 
thefts committed by our officers are a 
blot upon our national honour, and it 
makes me blush to think of all that I 
have heard and seen.” 

It would be unjust, however, to make 
all the officers responsible for these 
offences, though esprit de corps and a 
regard for honour ought to make such 
things impossible among them; but this 
was not the case, for I often heard the 
best of them seeking to excuse acts 
which, in their consciences, they could 
not but blame. Yet on the whole, 
except when the severity of the system 
of invasion rendered the commission of 
acts of brutality a duty, the conduct of 
the officers was that of well-educated and 
benevolent men. Towards our ambu- 


lance we always found them not merely 
polite, but remarkably considerate and 
kind—Prince Frederick Charles’s staff, 
I am sorry to say, excepted; for they 
made it their duty to be as insolent as 
their chief, and at Doncourt, near Metz, 
treated us with a rudeness which was 


really ludicrous. At Ouzouer, on the 
contrary, the staff of the 9th Corps 
behaved towards us with the greatest 
consideration ; allowing us every facility 
in their power for obtaining supplies for 
the ambulance, and going themselves 
to the café and dining at the little 
tables there, rather than turn us out 
of the large dining-room in the hotel 
where we had been in the habit of 
taking our meals. We saw some 
amusing proofs of the respect enter- 
tained in the Prussian army for ambu- 
lances in general. One day a man 
came and told our surgeon that four 
Uhlans were busy ransacking our dining- 
room. He ran there, and, finding four 
great fellows poking about into every 
corner of the room, called out “This 
room belongs to the ambulance; you 
have no business here.” They looked 
at each other for a moment, and then 
one of them said, “ He’s right, we have 
no business here.” The surgeon left 
them, and they went into the kitchen, 
and, pulling out four bottles of wine and 
two of brandy from under their cloaks, 
they put them down, saying ‘“ Those 
belong to the ambulance, and the doctor 
said we were not to take them.” At 
Oucques an ambulance-flag had been left 
flying over an empty house. A serjeant- 
major, a Mecklenburger, wanted to 
quarter some officers in it, and was 
marking the door with chalk, when a 
Prussian came up and collared him, 
calling out “It’s all very well for you 
Mecklenburgers not to respect the con- 
vention; can’t you see that flag? We 
Prussians know what the convention 
is, and, what’s more, we'll have it 
respected !” 

We stood on a very pleasant footing 
with the German ambulances, and 
found among their members many 
learned and high-minded men, devoted 
to their profession and their patients, 
and always willing to be of service to 
us. The German ambulances and their 
admirable organization would furnish 
matter for a special article, if the sub- 
ject were to be treated as it deserves. 

But I once saw an act committed by 
one of them which was not in accordance 

















with their usual behaviour. It was at 
Raucourt, in the Ardennes, where the 
6th Bavarian ambulance, attached to the 
3rd regiment of infantry, had been tem- 
porarily occupying quarters previously 
fitted up by us. On leaving they carried 
off every blanket in the place, even those 
which actually covered the wounded, 
whom they left behind in a dying con- 
dition, to the number of sixteen. But, 
on the other hand, I visited I cannot 
say how many ambulances, in which the 
greatest care and attention were bestowed 
on the wounded of both nations, often 
under the direction of celebrated and 
devoted medical men, such as Drs. 
Loeffler, Volkmann of Halle, Miiller, 
Langenbeck, and Boehm, with such in- 
spectors as the Knights of St. John, the 
Count of Alversleben, the Prince of 
Taxis, and the Prince of Wyd. Truly, 
it is to the ambulances we must turn 
for some consolation amid all the sad 
scenes of this war. 

Admitting the remarkable intellec- 
tual and moral culture of nearly all 
the German officers, and even the high- 
minded integrity of many of them, it is 
still the fact that they, together with the 
great political leaders, and learned mem- 
bers of the universities, are respon- 
sible for much with which we have to 
reproach the German nation in the war. 

The politicians and professors aroused 
the national hatred against France by 
advocating the war as a retaliation for 
Jena, and instilling into the minds of 
the German people the idea that they 
were ordained to diffuse German civiliza- 
tion and German morality throughout 
the world. And the officers in the higher 
ranks of the army devised and carried out 
the barbarous system by which France 
has been crushed. These two enlightened 
classes upheld the justice of the war and 
the right of conquest, first on the plea 
of securing the safety of Germany, and 
next on the ground of historical prin- 
ciples and theories of nationality. I 
met with many private soldiers who 
thought it decidedly wrong to sacrifice 
men’s lives, in forcing others, against 
their will, into a foreign subjection ; 
but I never met any officers who were 
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not resolved to fight to the death for 
the conquest of Alsace and Lorraine. 
“You would have taken the Rhine had 
you been the conquerors,” said these 
worshippers of brute force: “we are 
the conquerors, and we take Alsace.” 
Or if they did not use such cynical ar- 
guments as these, after exhausting all 
the arguments they could adduce from 
history, they would conclude by saying, 
“We have at our head a man of such 
genius that we can only say ‘ whatever 
he wills must be.” (Wenn er es will, 
so muss es sein.) Yes, this nation of 
idealists has become the slave of “le 
fait accompli,” and worships might as 
its idol. 

In no class does this evil tendency 
show itself more strikingly than among 
the religious men, and especially the 
army chaplains,—the “ Feld-prediger.” 

The officers—students of the univer- 
sities—imbued with the materialism and 
fatalism of the modern historical school, 
would say to us with a smile, “ Right 
and justice! What is right? What is 
justice? Force and facts are the only 
principles to go upon.” The chaplains 
said, “God is the judge. He is on the 
side of the victor, and the vanquished 
must submit to His will, or be guilty of 
rebellion against God.” Nothing en- 
raged me so much as this appeal to 
“ Gottesgericht "—God’s judgment pro- 
nounced against Abel in favour of 
Cain. 

Lutherans and Hegelians, Pietists 
and Positivists alike worshipped might, 
and despised the conscience, the liberty, 
and the rights of the individual. Why 
should the sympathies and wishes of 
the Alsatians be considered? They 
were but the result of circumstances, 
necessary but transitory phenomena, 
which would change with the change of 
circumstances which caused them. The 
chaplains excited the troops against the 
French by comparing the war they 
were engaged in with the wars waged 
by God’s people against the Philistines 
and Amalekites of old. But while 
dwelling thus exclusively on the wars 
of the Old Testament, they forgot the 
gentler teaching of the New. They did 
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not remember that if they desired to 
resemble the prophets of the Old Cove- 
nant they must be, not the flatterers, 
but the counsellors and accusers of un- 
righteous kings and princes. 

It was these Pietist Lutherans who, 
while applauding and excusing every 
act of their countrymen, propagated the 
most exaggerated and violent accusa- 
tions against the French nation, and set 
an example of hypocrisy worthy of 
the Jesuits themselves. This animus 
was constantly manifesting itself. An 
Alsatian, who was an intimate friend 
of Mr. Bethmann Hollweg, one of the 
heads of the Evangelical party in Ger- 
many, wrote to him one day, blaming 
the behaviour of the Prussians at Stras- 
burg. Instead of answering his friend’s 
letter, Mr. Bethmann sent it straight 
to Lismarck-Bohlen, the Prussian 
Governor of Alsace, and the result 
was a communication informing the 
too-trusting Alsatian that he would 
thenceforward be closely watched, and 
warning him to be on his guard. A 
chaplain visited our ambulance one day, 
and, thinking that we did not under- 
stand German, asked his wounded 
countrymen, in our presence, if we 
treated them well. When they praised 
our care and devotion, he merely re- 
marked, ‘‘ All right, my friends; but 
recollect your gratitude is due not to 
men, but to God alone.” Such were the 
acts and insinuations of the Prussian 
Lutheran clergy. 

Among the more enlightened classes 


of Germany, religion, science, and in- 
tellectual culture are often degraded into 
the service of false theories, or used as 
specious pretexts for injustice. There 
is a narrow jealousr about the patriotism 
of such men—they lose sight of the 
ideal, suffer their sense of justice to be 
obscured, and become hard, matter-of- 
fact, and greedy of gain. Results 
such as these are the poisoned fruits 
of victory and the pride of success 
in Germany, and they throw a shade 
on the noble qualities of the people, 
and a black veil over the laurels 
they have won in this glorious cam- 
paign. 

I must leave others to praise the 
wonderful organization of the German 
army, the heroism and science of its 
commanders, the steadfastness and per- 
fect discipline of its soldiers, its faultless 
strategy, and the superiority of its 
cavalry and artillery: of such matters 
I am not a competent judge. I believe 
also that the prestige of victory is of 
itself sufficient to prevent an ignorant 
observer from discovering defects in an 
army, which has hitherto undoubtedly 
proved itself to be the finest the world 
has ever seen. 

Hitherto I have applied myself exclu- 
sively to forming a right estimation of 
the worth and character of the Germans 
with whom I have come into contact 
during the war. I hope in the next 
number of the magazine to conclude this 
paper with my judgment on my own 
countrymen. 


OUR MILITARY REQUIREMENTS. 


Erratum.—lIn the article under this head which appeared in our last Number there is a 





mistake in the printing at page 534. Theitem “Annual cost of an army abroad, 20,000,” should 
be £1, 191,500 instead of £191,500. The figure 1 was omitted in making a fair copy of the MS. ; 
and the total as originally written having been thus rendered incorrect, was altered just before 
going to press (without communicating with the author) from £14,915,397 to £13,915,397, the 
former being the correct amount. it is considered necessary to make this correction, because 
the sentence immediately following the estimate alludes to it as being only a little in excess of 
the sum which it is proposed to spend this year upon the army; whereas the total, as printed, 
is below that amount. G. 1 W. 
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